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Firrn Avenue was in a flutter. The Petro- 
leums had’ moved into their new house, and 
were about to give a party. It was to take 
place in New-Year’s week, and was to be called 
a New-Year’s party, Brown said it was to be 
a ball—and Brown ought to know, for he had 
the management of the whole affair. He had 
made out the list of guests, and guaranteed that 
they should come, provided the Petroleums 
asked none of their own acquaintances, or only 
such as he permitted. Brown had already pre- 
dicted that the party would be a success. By 
dropping hints, here and there, he had created 
quite a furore of curiosity. The flowers, he 
whispered, would cost two or three thousand 
dollars; the wines were to be unusually costly ; 
several foreign counts, and an English marquis, 


“were to be present; and the German was ex- 


pected to last till after daylight. 

Five years before, ‘Old Petroleum,” ashe 
was called, had been a plain farmer in the 
wilds of western Pennsylvania. He was now 
the owner of numerous oil-wells, producing 
countless barrels of oil daily; Aladdin himself 
had not been richer! He had one child, a 
daughter, and this ball was to celebrate her 
“coming out.” She had just left a fashionable 
boarding-school, and it was of her the famous 
story was first told, that her father, calling to 
ask how her studies were progressing, was an- 
swered, ‘‘that she was industrious enough, but 
wanted capacity ;” and had replied, “buy it for 
her then, I can afford to pay for anything.” 
Thanks to his being able to pay for anything, 
she was now quite a presentable young lady. 
If teachers had not been able to do much, mil- 
liners and hair-dressers had worked wonders. 
But art had been less successful with her 
mother. Peggy Petroleum, as she used to be 


nick-named, had her moire antiques, her furs, 

her diamonds, her carriages, coachmen and 

footmen; but she still mangled her English 
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shockingly, was red-faced and red-armed, and 
looked, on the whole, like a washerwoman out 
on a holiday. 

‘*How d’ye do?” said Mr. Jones, addressing 
his host, on the eventful evening. Mr. Jones 
was one of the few old friends whom Brown 
had not tabooed; but then Mr. Jones was him- 
self a millionaire, owning an oil-farm also. 
“What a set of swells you have here, to be 
sure. But I don’t see your brother Jim.” 

Now Jim was Mr. Petroleum’s only brother. 
Jim, too, had owned a farm, but there had been 
no oil on it, so he had sold his barren acres, 
and was now acting as a sort of humble clerk 
for the head of the family. 

“No, Jim is not here,” answered the host, 
with a shade of embarrassment. ‘Brown said 
everybody couldn’t be asked; and one must 
draw the line somewhere, you know.” 

The line had been drawn pretty sharp. Only 
the most fashionable people were there: hardly 
a dozen that the Petroleums had ever seen be- 
fore. ‘It’s the Central Park over again,” said 
a wag, ‘“‘only in full dress, and on toot. Let us 
see! There are six four-in-hands here, a dozen 
tandems, twenty pony-phetons, and scores of 
other carriages. Talking of carriages, the 
Petroleum: equipage passed me, yesterday, the 
panels blazing with a coat-of-arms as big as a 
dinner-plate. I suppose our host will be send- 
ing out to Burke for a pedigree soon, and we 
shall be told that the Petroleums came over 
with the Conqueror, and that the first Norman 
knight of the name married a Saxon heiress, 
whose line went back, through Hengist and 
Horsa, to the great Thor himself.” 

“Hush!” said his companion. ‘Respect the 
rights of hospitality. Here comes Mrs. Petro- 
leum herself. I have not been able to find her 
before, and must go and pay my respects.” 

The gentleman who spoke, and who now ad- 
vanced to the hostess, with that easy air of 
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igh-breeding which cannot be counterfeited, 
was really, though ignorant of it, the principal 
guest of the evening. He was one of the few 
representatives of the ‘blue blood” of the 
Knickerboeckers; the inheritor of a manor that 
his family had owned for generations; a bache- 
lor still, though thirty; and one of the most 
accomplished men of his time. Great interest 
had been made to secure his presence. Brown 
had only succeeded, at last, by promising, pri- 
vately, to the great lady who brought him, that 
she should be let in, ‘“‘on the ground floor,” as 
it was called, of Mr. Petroleum’s new oil com- 
pany, and so be sure of making ten or twenty 
thousand dollars. It was with difficulty, even 
then, that Mrs. Les Modes could. persuade the 
fastidious Egmont to accompany her. Little 
did he dream of the trick that had been played 
upon him, As little did he dream that the fat, 
blowzy woman, who could not speak her few 
words of welcome grammatically, entertained 
the daring ambition of catching him for a son- 
in-law. But Mrs. Petroleum thought, with her 
husband, that money would buy anything. 

«Let me introduce you to my daughter,” said 
the. hostess, immediately. ‘‘Clara, Mr. Egmont. 
Mr. Egmont, Miss Petroleum.” " 

The guest was too innately polite, too kind- 
hearted, not to remain awhile talking to the 
mother and daughter, as he saw he was ex- 
pected todo. But the vulgar familiarity of the 
former soon drove him to take refuge in the 
latter; and he asked her to waltz: a proceed- 
ing that voth parent and child regarded as a 
triumph of Clara’s charms. It amused Egmont 
vastly to see the shallow arts of the heiress. 
Very soon, even more tired of the silly daughter 
than he had been of the mother, he led his 
partner to a seat, heartily wishing himself at 
home, but thinking he was rightly punished for 
having come at all. 

“Helen,” said the panting Miss Petroleum, 
affectedly sinking into a seat, ‘I do believe I 
shall faint. Do get me my salts.” 

The tone was one of sharp command. With 
some surprise, Egmont looked at the lady thus 
addressed. She was young and very beautiful; 
and dressed as if just out of mourning. Color- 
ing deeply, she rose. 

““My companion,” said the heiress, waving 
her fan, patronizingly, after the departing girl. 
‘Her father was a clergyman, you see, who 
died poor; so pa took Helen out of pity. She 
reads to me, and—and—so forth. I find her 
very useful; for she knows her place.” 

Egmont’s heart was touched. There rose 


up before him the slights, the insulis almost, 





which this evidently refined girl must have suf- 
fered. 

“Pray introduce me,” he said, gravely. 

‘You don’t mean it? Goodness, we never 
introduce her to anybody. She wouldn’t have 
been down to-night, only I thought I might 
want her. You are really serious? Weil, I 
never!” 

Miss Avondale looked up, in some surprise, at 
the introduction, Egmont now saw why her face 
had seemed so familiar to him, and why he had 
been, at once, so interested in her; ‘for it was 
the exact counterpart of the face of Lady Sarah 
Lennox, as painted, by Reynolds, in the cha- 
racter of St. Cecilia. Often and often had 
Egmont gazed on that world-famous picture, 
wondering if he should ever behold, on earth, 
such spiritual beauty; and here it was before 
him! ; 

There is such a thing, sometimes, as love at 
first sight; and Egmont, then and there, fell 
irretrievably in love. He had been in all the 
capitals of Europe; he had seen all the famous 
beauties of his day; but he had never met a 
face that appealed to him like that of Miss 
Avondale. It stirred whatever ‘was best and 
noblest in him. He felt that if he could win 
the heart, which that face represented, he would 
ask nothing more of life. 

To be near Miss Avondale, to hear her speak 
occasionally, he remained talking to Miss Petro- 
leum. Miss Avondale was not merely shy, she 
seemed to fear offending the heiress; it was 
plain that her place was not a pleasant one, but 
that sharp necessity reconciled her to it. Later, 
indeed, Egmont learned that if it had not been 
for a mother and younger sister, who depended 
partly on her for support, Helen would, long 
ago, have thrown up her situation. 

“The child has such a milk-and-water com- 
plexion, as) pa calls it,” said Miss Petroleum, 
when, later in the eyening, Egmont was leading 
her, for the second time, to the floor. ‘Poor 

‘“Don’t you think her pretty?” 

‘Gracious me! She’s hardly a bit of color.” 

Egmont, mentally, contrasted her spiritual 
loveliness with the coarse, redundant beauties 
of his partner; but he said nothing; for he was 
too much a man of the world not to see, that, if 
he praised Miss Avondale, he would make her 
position more intolerable still. 

Late in the evening, wher the heiress was 
dancing with one of the foreign counts, Egmont 
managed to find Helen alone. Gradually her 
reserve wore off. He led her to talk of the 
subjects she was most interested in; books, art, 
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music; and on all she spoke with enthusiasm, 
taste, and intelligence. The time slipped away 
unnoticed until supper was announced. Never 
had Egmont spent so delightful a half hour. 

“Shall I take you down?” he said. “But let 
us wait here awhile, on the landing, and watch 
the crowd.” 

From where they stood, looking over the 
bronze railing, they could see the long file of 
guests thronging down the marble stair-case. 
Mrs. Petroleum, on the arm of the English 
marquis, had already disappeared in the sup- 
per-room, and so had Mr. Petrqleum, Miss 
Petroleum, and others. 

“That’s Miss Dogyrelle,” said Egmont, 
“going first. She’s the fashionable poetess. 
Professor Eélyctyc is with her. He boasts of 
combining, in his school of philosophy, the best 
features of all other schools; and that’s why he 
sports (typically, I suppose,) the waxed mus- 
tache of Louis Napoleon, the pointed beard of 
the cavaliers, and the spectacles of the savan. 
Mrs. Dowageer is the next, sullen at being pre- 
ceded by the poetess, and supercilious, also. 
Baron Tousandorders is escorting her, covered 
with decorations, As he doesn’t speak a word 
of English, and she can’t speak a word of Ger- 
man or French, a nice time they’ll have of ‘it! 
That’s Fanny Flyte following her, on Charlie 

onseet’s arm, and looking up so coquettishly 

him. Others than Fanny admire his huge 
flaxen whiskers and beard, which he is always 
dressing with his fingers, as a fly dresses its 
wings with its paws. Fanny’s a dreadful flirt, 
they say. How disconsolate Di Diaway, behind 
her; looks! I suppose it’s because Fanny has 
secured Charlie and left her to Frank Flatt, 
who hasn’t an idea above rat-terriers, Gene- 
rally, Di does the sentimental, but sentiment 
would be lost on Flatt.” And in this lively 
way, Egmont rattled on. 

Another, besides Egmont, fell in love, that 
night, at first-sight. Nor is it surprising. Helen 
had never before met any one so manly, yet so 
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tender, so high-bred, yet so sympathetic, as 
Egmont. He more than realized her girlish 
ideal. She dreamed of him, that night, and 
woke, in terrer, fancying Miss Petroleum, in 
the guise of a Greek fury, had rushed between 
them, and was flinging burning coal-oil on both, 

Miss Petroleum did try to come between 
them, and not only she, but Mrs. Petroleum 
also. When Egmont called, after the party, 
Helen was sent up stairs; and when, at last, 
he boldly asked for her, he was told she was 
out. ‘The ungrateful hussy,” said the mother, 
after he had left, «I'll pack her off directly. To 
think of her impudence, the brazen-faced ‘ 
But here she broke down, actually choking with 
rage. 

Egmont was not to be thwarted. He man- 
aged to see Helen, and when she was dismissed, 
followed her to the quiet village, where she 
took refuge, and where her mother and sister 
were living. From the humble cottage there, 
on a bright winter morning, there went forth 
a happy bride, followed by the blessings of the 
whole neighborhood; for even in the few months 
the Avondales had been at Mayville, they had 
won all hearts. Four weeks later; and that 
bride, as Mrs. Egmont, was dispensing the hos- 
pitalities of one of the handsomest mansions in 
the city of New York. 

Mrs. Petroleum had a severe illness, brought 
on by ungovernable anger, on reading the an- 
nouncement of the marriage in the newspapers. 
But when she recovered, she comforted her 
daughter and herself by saying, 

“Never mind, Clara. There’s as good fish 
in the river as ever were caught. And he was 
only an American after all. You shall go abroad 
this spring, and marry a lord, and then you'll 
be a lordess.” 

To Mr. and Mrs. Egmont it is a matter of 
indifference whether Clara becomes a ‘‘lordess” 
or not. But they will always think kindly of 
her, because they would probably never have 
met had it not been for her New-Yrar’s Parry. 
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“You have broken a heart that believed in your truth. 
Well, what have you lost? and what have you gained? 
I gave to you freely the bloom of youth, 
Loving when youth nor bloom remained. 


What have you lost? A true heart’s trust; 
A wealth of love you had never told; 

A beantiful dream that fell to dust— 

. Nothing, perhaps, in silver and gold. 





What have you gained? Oh! what have you gained 
More than our sweet home-peace was worth? 

A soul with dishonor forever stained, 
Wandering alone through your Eden-less garth. 


What have you gained in peace of mind? 
Is it more or less than you have lost? 
Over the wide world what do you find 
A recompense for all it has cost? 
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Owen Spencer was coming home. Fanny 
Eldon was standing on the porch and heard old 
Mrs. Damer tell her grandmother the news. 

She had no desire to enter the sitting-room 
after that. She passed through the hall, and 
went up stairs to her own room, repeating those 
words to herself, in spite of all her efforts. 

She would be obliged to meet him—that was 
her first thought. Well, it was all nothing to 
her, and she felt a thrill of passionate anger at 
herself for having had that sickening dread in 
her mind, even for an instant. 

Of course, she had known he would come 
some time; she had said that to herself over 
and over again. She had believed that when 
the tidings reached her as an undeniable truth, 
they would find her quite unmoved—and here 
she was shrinking and trembling as if it had 
only been yesterday that—— 

Oh! she could not go over it all again; she 
had so long put every thought connected with 
their little past out of her mind. It was un- 
bearable to have that rush of memories sweep 
over her heart like swollen waters forcing aside 
some barrier that had served to restrain them 
when they were quiet. 

Then she heard her grandmother’s voice, 

«Fanny! come down, my dear!” 

So she hurried down stairs, wearing a proud, 
almost defiant look, from the inward struggle 
she was trying to hide; but it was quite wasted, 
for the visitor was gone, and grandmother was 
apparently absorbed in a desire to have her tea. 

Indeed, she was not a very courageous old 
lady, or was, at least, a very tender-hearted one; 
end since the time Fanny had announced there 
was to be no more mention of Owen Spencer’s 
name, it had not once passed her lips. 

Only, after the tea-things were removed, and 
she was settling down to her knitting, she felt 
impelled to speak, lest the news-she had learned 
should come suddenly upon her darling. 

‘‘Fanny, Mrs. Damer told me that——” 

‘«Mr. Spencer was coming back,” interrupted 
she, unable to bear the old lady’s hesitation. 

‘*How did you know, dear?” 

“I heard her tell you— it’s of no conse- 
quence.” 

Mrs. Eldon did not add another word, it 

_ would — been quite out of keeping with the 








shy, reticent habits of a whole life—and Fanny 
talked quietly upon indifferent subjects. She 
established the old lady comfortably near the 
open window, where she could look out across 
the garden, gorgeous in the late sunset, whose 
beauty brought a thrill to her aged heart that 
many a youthful one has grown too weary to 
feel under nature’s witchery. 

They had been engaged once—not so very 
long ago, either—those two young people; but, 
after Owen’s departure from home, a slight 
misunderstanding assumed formidable propor- 
tions; each thought the other in: fault, and at 
last Fanny abruptly broke off the engagement. 

An old aunt of Owen’s, always called Miss 
Posy, heaven knows why, for she had been 
christened Josephine fifty years before, and had 
lost all resemblance even to the latest sort of 
autumn blossom, was, in reality, more to blame 
than anybody else. 

She really believed that she had her nephew’s 
welfare at heart; but the truth was, she liked 
to meddle and domineer, and persuaded her- 
self that it was a case of conscience to keep a 
sharp look out over Fanny, when it was not 
conscience that had anything to do with the 
matter, only the devil, who had chanced to 
meet her in some of his “wanderings up and 
down the earth,” and had immediately set to 
work to find something for her idle hands to do. 

So, applying herself diligently to the task of 
discovering all sorts of faults in Fanny, her 
eyes socn gained a really microscopic power of 
enlarging them. y 

She saw how it was going when that dashing 
Capt. Seaman appeared on the scene. She 
knew all about Fanny’s impropriety in waltz- 
ing with him at the ball. And then they must 
needs be out on horseback; and Fanny had a 
fall; and they did not get back till all sorts of 
hours—pretty proceedings. 

Truly, what would Owen say? And he had 
a chance to say whatever hard words he pleased, 
for Miss Posy detailed the whole affair in four 
sheets of note-paper, crossed and recrossed. 

All this to come back on Fanny to rouse her 
pride and obstinacy, and make her feel so ill- 
treated that she would not condescend to ex- 
plain; besides which, there were rumors that 
Owen had saved the life of a banker’s daughter, 
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who was so devoted to him that she only asked 
the privilege of throwing herself and her father’s 
hoards at his feet, like a second Jessica. 

Among them all they brought the thing about; 
yet nobody had wished to, not even Miss Posy 
herself—but it was done. 

Nobody outside had any information beyond 
those vague whispers which would get out if 
the whole world were deaf and dumb; and, 
indeed, the engagement of the young people 
had never been published after that hideous 
fashion, as if lovers were to be set up in a sort 
of show business. 

Fanny and Miss Posy met veryseldom. The 
spinster was away a good deal of the time mak- 
ing a Nemesis of herself among her relatives. 
When they did chance to meet in the course of 
Fanny’s rides and Miss Posy’s drives, the girl 
would make a sort of ironical military salute, 
which made the antiquated maid quiver all over 
with indignation. 

It was an added bitterness, too, that she 
missed Fanny’s society, and the visits she had 
been in the habit of making at the old house, 
which was a solitary place, and presented few 
charms to attract young people during Owen’s 
absence. To find that she regretted Fanny 
irritated Miss Posy beyond endurance; and 
she nearly pulled her false curls with rage for 
being obliged to acknowledge it to herself; but 
she denied it stoutly; and every time she met 
Fanny, forced herself to be more angry and 
additionally severe in manner. 

So the winter had passed and spring deepened 
into summer; and the lives that had drifted 


apart seemed to float farther and farther 3 


asunder. 

Owen Spencer had come home! What the 
actual certainty that he was near again was to 
Fanny nobody knew; indeed, it would . have 
been impossible for her to describe her own 
feelings. 

It seemed to her that she had only one pur- 
pose during those days—to appear her usual 
self to all. The struggis, and the ceaseless rush 
of thought and utter impossibility of rest, gave 
her a strange feeling, not cnly as if it were a 
dream, but as though she were some one else, 
keeping constant watch over her x2al self, that 
was so torn and tossed about. 

And when they met, it was in such a com- 
monplace sort of way, after all. With Fanny’s 
overwrought feelings, it was natural she should 
have contemplated that first encounter with a 
dread that something unusual must occur then 
48 a culminating point to all that wretchedness. 

She was standing at old Mrs. Damer’s gate, 





and there were two or three young girls beside 
her. Owencame upon her quite suddenly, She 
heard his voice in salutation to some one, 
turned—there they stood, face to face. 

Fanny knew that her companions were waich- 
ing them, and probably the eyes of a dozen 
gossips beside, and she did nothing out of the 
ordinary way, or he either. 

Then he was gone again, and Fanny stood 
marveling and breathless. It was little enough, 
and every day enough; but there is a certain 
pathos about those meetings with one we have 
loved, those flashes of a dead life as they come 
to us in reality, beyond the highly-wrought 
pages of a novel. 

The girls began to chatter, of course; but 
Fanny walked into the house to deliver her 
message to Mrs. Damer, and then made her 
way home—companionship was not a thing to 
be desired just then. 

Another week passed. Owen Spencer lived 
very quietly at home, and troubled himself to 
pay few visits, somewhat to the indignation of 
the neighborhood, and to the great wrath and 
dismay of Miss Posy, who found her attempis 
at expostulation put aside with a quiet firmness, 
that was very unlike the Owen of old times, 
and which awed her a little, in spite of herself. 

Then there was news that a party of city 
fwiends were coming to rest for a time under 
the shadow of Spencer’s tent; and, sure enough, 
the next Sunday, the old pew in church blos- 
somed—and Fanny gave one glance, in spite of 
herself, and then raised her eyes no more from 
her Prayer-Book. 

A few days after, Fanny, and her big dog, 
Hero, went down to the Glen—a picturesque 
little spot, where the great pine-trees made a 
perpetual twilight, and a noisy brook rushed 
over the mossy stones, and answered merrily 
the solemn refrain of the pines. 

Hero dashed down the hill in advance of her, 
and the first thing was a feminine cry, and, 
looking toward the brook, she saw that he had 
run full-tilt against a lady, and nearly pushed 
her over. He looked very fierce; but his looks 
were @ libel on his character—for he was the 
best-natured creature in the world; but now 
he was bouncing about, and barking frightfully, 
by way of apology for his rudeness; but the 
action and noise sounded so much like a danger- 
ous assault, that any stranger might have been 
discom posed. 

“He won’t hurt you,” cried Fanny. ‘Hero! 
Hero!” ‘ 

She darted down the hill, and Hero flew at 
her like an amiable tiger, and barked louder 
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than ever, to express his desire that she should 
explain matters, and set the lady at her ease. 

“T hope he didn’t hurt you,” said Fanny, 
good-naturedly. “He never bites, but he is 
very rough.” 

“No, no!” replied the stranger; “he fright- 
ened me a little, nothing worse!” 

She laughed merrily, and Fanny looked in 
her face. It was the young lady she had seen 
several times with the Spencer party during the 
past week—the one about whom the neighbor- 
hood had already begun to gossip. 

This was the beautiful heiress, then. Owen 
was very devoted to her. People had arranged 
the whole affair already; and Fanny had heard 
the matter canvassed until she wished herself 
deaf and dumb. 

“He is a magnificent fellow,” continued Miss 
Morris. “What is his name?” 

‘‘Oh!—Hero,” said Fanny, confusedly. 

She had been thinking of Owen Spencer, and 
her first thought was that the lady referred to 

‘him. “Phen she was furious with herself, and 
froze at once into great stateliness. 

‘Here, Hero! Hero!” cried the other. ‘He 
really is picturesquely ugly—nice old dog!” 

She patted his shaggy head, and Hero made 
friends with her on the spot, behaving so roughly 
that Fanny had to lay by her stateliness and 
reduce him to order. « 

“T am sorry he frightened you,” she said, 
feeling it necessary to speak. 

“Don’t mention it. Iam not given to lady- 
like timidity.” 

Fanny called Hero, and made a move to pass 
on, but the stranger said, . 

“T hope I am not driving you away. I was 
just wishing for somebody to admire this pretty 
place with me.” 

Then, as if answering some expression in 
Fanny’s face, she added, with another gay 
laugh, 

‘You think me as unceremonious as Hero. 
Well, I believe Tam! I saw you at church. I 
have seen you on horseback several times since, 
and I did so want to know you. It’s Miss 
Eldon, is it not?” 

Fanny could not deny her name. Had Owen 
Spencer mentioned her? Had Miss Posy dared ? 

“Please to know me as Evelyn Morris,” cor- 
tinued the other, rapidly, and with the bewitch- 
ing manner of a petted child; “and now I hope 
we are properly introduced. I took such a 
fancy to you. What a lovely riding-hat you 


had on, and I asked cousin Owen your name. 
I wondered you did not take the trouble to call; 
but I suppose you think if a bore to go and see 





strangers—and it is, usually; but I’m very 
nice, I assure you.” 

It would have been as easy to be stately with 
a kitten, and Fanny was at a loss what to say; 
but Miss Morris saved her any trouble. 

“T asked Owen why you didn’t,” said she, 
‘and he said he believed you were much occu- 
pied with your grandmother, and——” 

“Well?” said Fanny, austerely, seeing her 
hesitate. 

“Oh! just my heedless way!” cried Evelyn. 
“T must say it now. Don’t be vexed. I 
gathered that you didn’t like Miss Posy, though 
he didn’t say why. She is odd; but then she’s 
great fun.” 

Fanny said something—it sounded to her like 
Choctaw; but that could hardly have been. 

“TI do wish you would come, Miss Eldon! 
Cousin Owen—he’s my cousin a dozen degrees 
removed, but no matter—makes the house so 
pleasant, and I want a party: 2 

“T really must go back,” said Fanny; “it is 
really quite late.” 

**Bless me, yes; they’ll think I am lost, How 
jolly!” 

She walked by Fanny up the hill, and talked 
all the way; there was a charm about her not 
to be resisted; and she was very lovely into the 
bargain. 

Fanny got away as soon as it was possible, 
and hurried home. V 

She had met and talked with the girl that 
was to be Owen Spencer’s wife—his wife! It 
was all true—not a doubt of it! So beautiful 
and rich, too! Well, this was a dismal world— 
nothing left but the dust and ashes of a better 
time! 

A dismal world! Fanny leaned out of her 
window that night, and looked into the still 
moonlight, and her sore heart throbbed and 
ached till that weak longing of early youth rose 
in her soul—the mad yearning to be done with 
it all, and be at rest. No help, and heaven 
looked so far away! As we grow out of our 
passionate youth, and have learned that sorrow 
does not kill, heaven seems nearer with every 
new trouble that beats its surge across ous 
hearts. Ah! thank God for that! 

Two days after, Miss Posy’s basket carriage 
drove up the walk, and Miss Posy herself 
alichted and confronted Fanny, as she stood 
on the verandah, looking more majestic and 
grim than ever. 

“You are surprised to see me?” said she. 

“T am)” said Fanny, and looked at her as 
the young countess in Sheridan Knowles’ play 
might have looked at the empress who had 
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come between her and her lover, Miss Posy 
waved the surprise away with her gloved hand. 

“TIT had an errand,” said she. 

“Perhaps you will walk in while you tell it,” 
returned Fanny. 

And then they entered thé sitting-room, and 
Fanny gave her a chair, because she was elderly ; 
but she stood herself; and there ave different 
ways of doing such things—and Fanny’s was a 
diabolically civil way, but not at all meek. 

‘‘Have you received my invitation?” asked 
Miss Posy. 

“IT have not-had any such surprise,” replied 
Fanny. 

Miss Posy looked vicious, but restrained her- 
self. ° : 

“TIT am going to have a party. We have not 
been quite good friends, but I thought it right 
to send youacard. Evelyn made such a point 
of it, and thought people might talk.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Fanny. 

Miss Posy was more confused than she had 
been in a quarter of a century. The truth was, 
she and Owen were so separated by the part 
she had acted—we always hate the person who 
opens our eyes to the faults of any one we love 
—that she had chosen this opportunity to put a 
little gloss of friendliness over the gulf between 
herself and Fanny. 

But she grew very angry at Fanny’s queening 
it after that fashion. Pride is the hardest thing 
for pride to encounter; and her old maid pro- 
clivities overcame her good-breeding, and she 
snapped, , 

“Tf it would be painful to you, why, of course, 
there’s an end!” : 

“‘Why should it be painful?” Fanny asked. 

*“*You know best,” said she. 

‘“<If you came here with the intention of doing 
a civil thing,” said Fanny, in a low voice, but 
sharp as a knife, ‘“Ithank you. If you eame to 
say rude words, you must understand distinctly 
that those must be confined to other people.” 

“I did wish to be friendly,” cried Miss Posy, 
divided between a desire to make up with Owen, 
and an insane frenzy to box Fanny’s ears. 

“Then I thank you for the wish.’’ 

‘*And you'll come?” 

“T did not say so.” 

Viciousness got the upper hand again. 

“Oh! you'll not be troubled—Evelyn takes 
care of my nephew. Do as you like—pray do. 
I have done my duty as a Christian—I hope I 
always shall! If you want the whole neigh- 
borhood gossiping about old matters, I can’t 
help it. I came-as a friend who has known 
you all your life.” 





She would think that Fanny dared not go. 
Owen would believe she could not bear to meet 
him and this new fancy. Go, yes, if she went 
in a fiery chariot, and danced on red-hot plough- 
shares after she got there! 

‘‘Miss Posy’s arguments are overwhelming,” 
said she, with smiling bitterness. ‘I shall be 
happy to accept an invitation dictated by her 
great friendship and her laudable desire to do 
her duty.” 

And Fanny bowed the spinster out, who was 
more crushed than she had ever been in her 
whole life. Miss Posy whipped the ponies, 
and scolded the boy all {he way home, and took 
the rest out on her maid afterward. 

Fanny’s mind remained a hopeless chaos. 
One moment the invitation and the visit seemed 
a dire insult. Then she longed for the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Owen Spencer and his new 
fancy together, and proving to everybody of 
how little importance the whole matter was to 
her. 

Fanny’s invitation arrived in due course, and 
so did the evening of the party. Mrs. Eldon 
was too old for such gayety, and an obliging 
friend was to call for her young favorite. 

It was very late when Fanny and her chape- 
ron entered the great, old-fashioned drawing- 
room. Mrs. Wilmot had been unavoidably de- 
tained, and the arrivals had ceased long before. 

Everybody turned to look, of course; and in 
her heart Miss Posy, as she stepped forward to 
greet them, believed that it was all a device of 
that artful Fanny to attract attention. 

It was in a pause between the dances, and 
there were numerous strangers over from Oak- 
wood Springs, so that if the thing had been 
planned, it could not have been more successful. 

Fanny was perfectly marvelous with her clear 
white face and solemn eyes, and her dress just 
sufficiently removed from ordinary wear to be 
extremely effective, without the charge of eccen- 
tricity. 

She and her grandmother lived such retired 
lives, that, taken with the vague reports there 
had been going about in regard to her, even 
the people of the neighborhood were gazing 
with curious eyes. 

Up the room walked Fanny, ‘looking more 
like an enchanted princess than anything else 
mortal; and a score of mothers exchanged whis- 
pers to the effect that they disliked that odd 
sort of face—there certainly was something 
very peculiar about her. 

Then Fanny knew that Owen Spencer was . 
saying some unmeaning words; and Evelyn 
Morris was hovering about her with a great 
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show of delight; and a crowd of men pressing 
up to be introduced. 

Then somebody said, 

“I hope-you have not quite forgotten me;” 
and there was Capt. Seaman, who had not been 
in the place since that unfortunate ride. 

Fanny’s first impulse was to treat him coldly 
for having been the innocent cause of so much 
trouble; but Miss Posy’s sharp eyes were on 
her, and she received him with a cordiality that 
sent Owen Spencer to the farther end of the 
room, and caused Miss Posy to glare in stony 
horror. 

It was a night of triumph to Fanny, and in 
the old time would have been intoxicating; but 
now she just seemed moving and talking in a 
dream. Even the waltzing would not bring a 
tinge of color in her cheek. When she com- 
plained of being cold, and Evelyn brought a 
scarlet mantle and threw it over her shoulders, 
she was perfectly bewildering; and the dowa- 
gers decided that she was a monument of art- 
fulness and guile. 

Such a long, dreary night to Fanny. She 
felt as if she had been magnetized, and were 
watching the scene from the distance of her 
clairvoyant state! 

She was standing in the window for a mo- 
ment’s rest after a redowa, when Evelyn darted 
through the crowd of men like a humming-bird, 
saying in her pretty, impetuous way, 

«You have not danced with my cousin yet— 
it’s a shame, when he is host.” 

“I don’t remember that he has asked me,” 
said she. 

«I believe I have had that honor twice,” said 
Owen, stiffly; and then he was looking at her 
just as he used in the old time when he was 
hurt or annoyed. How dared he look so? 

‘Then you shall have what is left of this 
waltz,” returned she. 

Half way across the dazzling circle the touch 
of his arm brought Fanny’s senses back. She 
heard the music—the first time she had ever 
danced with Owen Spencer it had been to that 
measure. 

Dizzy, and faint, and blind, but she made no 
sign; and once, when she danced up into his 
face, she saw him with his mouth shut in the 
old determined way, and a deep furrow between 
his eyes. It was not sorrow; she knew he was 
too cold and hard for that. It was anger—a 
mean, pitiful rage, that he had not succeeded 
in humiliating her by the sight of his happiness 
with that girl he was to marry. 

“The music ceased. As he led her away, he 
spoke for the first time, 
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«Perhaps you have forgotten that waltz.” 

She felt as if a tiny hammer were beating in 
her throat; but she looked full in his face, and 
answered carelessly, 

‘I think I never heard it before,” 

He bowed and left her; and Fanny was gayer 
than ever; more cordial with Seaman, and 
treating Evelyn like a pretty child. If she had 
been in the death-agony, she would have dealt 
those two home-thrusts to Miss Posy and her 
host; and if it was wrong, it certainly was very 
natural. Only few people have the nerve to make 
thrusts with so sharp a two-edged sword; for, 
oh! it cut like a flame into her own heart. 

“Who invited that man?” Owen growled in 
Evelyn’s ear, as she passed him. 

“What man? Capt. Seaman? I did, of 
course. You told me to invite any of my ac- 
quaintance over at the Springs; and he came 
yesterday.” 

“The most insufferable—— 

“I beg your pardon,” she interrupted; ‘you 
are rude—he’s my friend! Why, what ails you, 
my dear old Owen? This isn’t like you.” 

Then she was gone; and not long after, Owen 
saw her walking up and down an adjoining room 
with that odious man. Really, this was beyond 
endurance! 

Fanny chanced to see him looking toward 
Evelyn while all these thoughts were in his 
mind, and the expression of his face sent an- 
other thrill, which she believed anger and scorn, 
to her heart. 

The evening was over at last. Even the drive, 
and Mrs. Wilmot’s wearisome compliments on 
her success, and her good-natured entreaties 
that she would not stay so shut up as she had 
done, came to an end at length. 

Fanny was at home, in her own room; and 
she had such hours as were left between her 
and daylight to let her soul free in a paroxysm 
of agony; all the stronger for the restraint she 
had been putting on herself during the past 
weeks and months. é 

But when morning came, sunny and bright, 
and the breakfast hour called her down stairs, 
she appeared before her grandmother much as 
usual, 

“‘Was the evening pleasant, dear?” the old 
lady asked. 

“Oh, yes! .We danced a great deal.” 

«And you used to like dancing?” 

**So I do now, granny dear,”’ returned Fanny, 
playfully. ‘Don’t you go vain that Iam 
growing an old maid.” 

But the blessed old lady asked few questions, 
contenting herself until later in the morning, 
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when Mrs. Wilmot appeared and gave such a 
glowing account of Fanny’s triumph, that the 
dear soul was in a still flutter of delight. 

It seemed to Fanny that the long summer day 
would never come to an end. There was nothing 
beyond which should make her wish to shorten 
the hours; but they dragged drearily, and the 
very beauty of the time made it insupportable. 

One of those days which are meant for happy 
people—a day in which to be idle, and dream- 
ing, and at rest; to lie under the shadow of the 
trees and listen to the murmur of water, and 
watch the white clouds sail across the blue sky, 
and feel the mere thrill of living an ecstasy that 
make heart and soul a song of praise. 

Certainly it had been no briefer or more plea- 
sant up at the Cedars, except to Evelyn, who, 
to Owen’s boundless amazement and displea- 
sure, was off on a ride with Capt. Seaman; and 
when she did return, kept herself secluded in 
her room, from whence; at intervals, Miss Posy 
grimly watching things set to rights, and Owen, 
solitary and sullen in the library, like Lancelot, 
“sick of love, and life, and all things,” could 
hear her voice at intervals breaking out into 
song glad enough to befit the day and her young 
heart. 

Late in the afternoon, when Owen, not having 
seen fit to appear at dinner, had been alone 
until the room seemed like a prison to him, and 
only the impossibility of escaping from himself 
kept him shut up there, Evelyn opened the door 
and looked in. 

“Are you sick, cousin Owen?” she asked, 
coming up to the sofa where he lay. 

“No, of course not; tired and lazy.” 

“Don’t get up. I want to tell you something.” 

“Now, then! You look as if it was a grand 
secret.” 

“TI must go home sooner than I expected— 
next week,” said Evelyn, hesitatingly. 

“T can’t see why; won’t hear of it! What 
made you run off with that military blossom 
this morning?” 

“Why, that’s just it,” returned Evelyn, laugh- 
ing; “the insists on running off with me alto- 
gether.” : 

Owen stared in wonder; and it came out that 
the pair had been engaged for a year; but it 
had been a secret ‘until now: an unexpected 
change in his affairs left the captain free to be 
happy in sight of the whole world. 

Evelyn told her little story brokenly, and 
looked as pretty as a wood-nymph; and Owen 
listened with a vague surprise and envy that 
any human being could be so joyous. 

“I hope you will be happy,” said he. «I 


don’t know Seaman much, but if he is half 
worthy of you " 

“Oh, Owen!” interrupted Evelyn, «‘I wanted 
to tell you. Don’t be angry. I never knew till 
the other day you had been engaged to that 
beautiful——” 

*“‘Never mind,” said he. 

“But I must mind, dear; don’t think me 
meddling. I am sure there is some mistake. 
You ought to clear it up. She never flirted with 
Seaman. She knew he was engaged. I think, 
without meaning it, Miss Posy made things 
worse.” 

oe) 

“Oh, wait, Owen! She didn’t go with him 
to the races. Her horse ran away, and she 
was badly hurt. They had to get an old wagon 
and go on to the town to find a conveyance to 
come back—that was what made it so late.” 

“But she never said a 

“‘No, she was too proud. You suspected her; 
but she loves you, and i 

Owen was off the sofa and out of the house 
before she could say anything more; and it was 
just as well, for she had no farther facts to 
draw upon. 

She saw him tearing down the avenue, and 
sat in the open window watching him, and sing- 
ing like a bird, out of the great joy of her heart, 
so freshly happy in the thought that all would 
yet be well for the pair she loved, that it seemed 
as if her own great happiness had suddenly 
blossomed into new splendor. 

It was getting on toward sunset, and, tired of 
the house, Fanny wandered down the lane at 
the back of the house, where the pasture and 
the fields of ripening grain lay laughing in the 
sun. 

She paused and leaned over the fence ab- 
sently, watching a flock of bob-o-links darting 
to and fro among the wheat with ceaseless 
gushes of song. 

Some one called her name, and Owen Spencer 
was beside her, holding out his hand and 
crying, 

“Fanny! Fanny! forgive me! I can bear this 
no longer! Take back your cruel words! Don’t 
leave me alone!” 

She could speak no word, could only let him 
gather her to his heart, and feel the old world 
reel away out of its night into sudden glory, 
while he held her closer, and poured forth a 
broken tide of explanation that she understood 
with her heart. 

She tried to talk at last; it seemed now such 
a thin web of pride only that had kept them 


apart. 
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“TI was more to blame than you,” she cried. 
“I ought to have explained.” 

“Tt was aunt Posy’s mistaken meddling.” 

‘‘No, Owen; if we had been right she could 
not have set us astray. We needed the lesson.” 

“And you forgive me—you love me?” he 
said, eagerly. i 

She held up both hands with a gesture which 
meant so much; and the common earth floated 
quite out of sight as they stood there in their 
regained Eden. 

Fanny was leaning on the fence, her fingers un- 
consciously picking to pieces a blade of golden 
wheat, while Owen leantd over her, talking 
eagerly—-the old, old story, that shall always be 
new while fresh summers blossom, and human 
hearts are young. 

Then straight out of the wood beyond walked 





Evelyn Morris, and was beside them, exclaim- 
ing, 

“T couldn’t wait—you are not to scold!” 

Sle was too wise to need explanations, the 
puss; she knew how it had all gone at a glance, 
and she just hugged Fanny 'till they were both 
breathless. . 

_“Now I feel better,” said she. “TI told 
George I knew there was only the faintest 
shadow between you.” 

‘All gone now,” said ‘Owen. 
for the blessed sunshine !” 

He was holding Fanny’s hand, and Evelyn 
looked smiling up at them, and the ‘bob-o-links 
burst into a new ecstasy of song; and there they 
stood, mute and thankful for the goodness which 
had so suddenly changed their night into Go1- 
DEN SuMMER. 


“Thank God 
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BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 





Qursy, child of Nature, borne 

From its sylvan haunts one morn, 
Where it carelessly reposed ; 

While it nods, as of them dreaming, 

I will share the visions beaming 
Underneath if eyelids closed. 


When with purple and with goid 
Woods.were royal, in the wold 
Little Nell that wild-flower found; 
With this silvery carol ringing, 
While the bluebird hushed his singing, 
To enjoy the sweeter sound: 


“Though the Fall-leaf’s crimson streak, 
Like a flame consumes my cheek, 
Spring will strew her rose-leaves there; 





For when busy wrens their swinging 
Hammocks from green boughs are slinging, 
Health is breathed in scented air.” 


Spring-time came; but flower and bird 

Bloomed unseen, and sang unheard, 
Over little Nellie’s tomb; 

Nature so like Heaven had framed her, 

For their own the angels claimed her— 
To survive her seemed the doom. 


Though this flower is all I have 

Left me now, the heart she gave 
With it made it doubly dear; 

Memories sweet its leaves perfuming, 

Make it fragrant as when blooming, 
Ere it came to languish here. 
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THE JOURNEY, OF 


LIFE. 





BY CARRIE SPENCER. 





Many the thorns, and very few the flowers, 
Lonely and dark the way before me lies. 
“True; but it leadeth unto fadeless bowers, 

Unseen by mortal eyes.” 


The way is long, the way is rough and dreary; 
Heavy the burden that I, weeping, bear. 

“There is a rest, a home, for all the weary— 
No mourner enters there.” 


But dark the night—the tempest gathers o’er me; 
Oh! shield and save me from their bursting wrath. 
“Lo! I will be about thee and before thee— 
They shall not cross thy path.” 


Oh! I am weary, and the way is lonely; 
Let me but turn aside and rest. 





“No cross, no crown—a few more trials only, 
And thou shalt join the blest.” 


Oh! glad assurance! hasten to deliver; 
Why do thy chariot-wheels so long delay. 

“The end approaches. L#@! Death’s flowing river— 
Here ends the toilsome way.” 


Alas! the cold, cold waves! my spirit falters; 
Oh! help me, Father! leave me not alone. 

“T will be with thee in the deepest waters 
Fear not, thou art my own.” ~ 


I faint, I sink! above me flows the river ; 
Save, or I perish ’neath the whirling wave! 
“The crown is thine, the rest and peace forever— 
There ransomed from the grave!” 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 





THERE was a very quiet, comfortable-looking 
house, all green blinds and white paint, in a 
certain village that had suddenly found itself 
famous as a watering-place; and- toward this 
house many a sojourner, weary of hotels and 
boarding-houses, had cast longing eyes. People 
wondered that the Birds persisted in neglecting 
the harvest they might reap from profitable 
boarders; such a small family, too, only father, 
and mother, and one son, a promising young 
man ‘in business for himself’’—which business 
happened to be the keeping of a small stationer’s 
shop in his native village. 

The Birds were comfortably off, with enough 
to eat, and drink, and wear. But wealth’ was by 
no means abundant with them; and every one 
knew that Mr. Bird was delicate, while Mrs. 
Bird was full of life and vigor, and the very 
queen of housekeepers. So every one decided 
that they were just the people to take boarders; 
and the public felt really aggrieved that they 
obstinately consulted their own comfort instead 
of other people’s. 

This state of things had gone on until the 
summer in question, when an old friend wrote 
Mrs. Bird a long letter of entreaty respecting 
an invalid naval captain, and his pretty, young 
lady niece, who were desirous of visiting the 
Springs, but could not make up their minds to 
go to a hotel or boarding-house—therefore, it 
was clearly Mrs. Bird’s duty to take them in. 
The captain would pay liberally; and they were 
such nice people, that their society would be 
found a most desirable addition. 

Mrs. Bird pondered over this letter for some 

‘time. A comfortable little sum that had been 
set by for a rainy day, had just been lost in an 
unfortunate speculation into which the worthy 
people had been tempted; and with little or no 
provision for the future, it seemed prudent to 
accept these inmates temporarily, at least, and 
see how the matter worked. 

After a short c@hsultation with Mr. Bird, 
which was merely a matter of form, as he had 
invariably replied, from the beginning, on all 
like occasions, ‘Do exactly as you think best, 
Matilda; if you are pleased, I am,” an answer 
in the affirmative was speedily despatched; and 
Mrs. Bird wandered restlessly about with the 
feeling that she had ‘been, and gone, and done 





it” past recall. For she was utterly ignorant of 
what might be expected of her under the novel 
circumstances of taking boarders, whom she 
locked upon as a different species of the human 
race, and. fancied that they spent their time 
generally in ringing bells, and sending for the 
landlady to tell her that, unless she immediately 
altered all her arrangements, they would leave 
the house. 

Two charming rooms were appropriated to 
the strangers, and supplied with every comfort. 
They were in perfect readiness long before the 
appointed time; but when a carriage actually 
stopped at the door, and trunks were being 
lifted out, poor Mrs. Bird’s heart was in her 
mouth, (as she expressed it to a friend,) and 
she felt extremely desirous to run away some- 
where. 

But when she caught a glimpse of a fine, 
benevolent-looking gentleman, rather elderly 
than otherwise; and a sweet, bright-looking 
girl, who seemed perfectly natural and unaf- 
fected, she was emboldened to come forward 
and conduct the travelers to their rooms. The 
gentleman introduced himself as “Capt. Dar- 
lingten,” and “his niece, Miss Mattie Darling- 
ton;” informed Mrs. Bird that an obstinate 
rheumatism had brought him to try the waters 
of —— Springs; and expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied that he and his niece would find 
every comfort under her roof. 

Mrs. Bird descended to her husband con- 
siderably relieved, and declared that MF vas 
almost in love with their new inmates, and that 
she did not find their coming half as bad as she 
expected. In the fullness of her heart, she de- 
partetl to make some delicious waffles for tea— 
for Mrs. Bird was one of those excellent, but 
unpoetical persons, who work off all superfluous 
emotion in the kitchen. 

‘*What a nice, motherly old lady!” exclaimed 
Mattie Darlington. ‘I really think we are very 
fortunate, uncle. Hugh, in getting here. We 
must be dreadfully good, though, and not spoil 
all these nice white curtains and things. I sus- 
pect that Mrs. Bird’s very heart is bound up in 
them.” 

“That is intended for me, I suppose, Miss,” 
returned her uncle. “A fling at my segars ana 
careless ways.’’ 
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**No, it isn’t, you,dear old thing!” was the 
saucy reply; ‘“‘you are privileged, you know— 
and you may behave just as badly as you like, 
and I will clear up after you. For the poor old 
fellow had the rheumatism, hadn’t he?” 

The little hand that smoothed his whiskers 
received a hearty kiss and a mock bite, for his 
dead brother’s child was very dear to him; and 
it seemed a wonder that Miss Mattie was not 
completely spoiled. 

Days passed on, and Mrs. Bird became quite 
reconciled to the change in their domestic 
arrangements, and more in love than ever with 
her boarders; and friends, who had an axe of 
their own to grind, came in and told her that, 
now she had fairly broken the ice, she would 
find it no more trouble to have six people in her 
house than two. In accordance with this doc- 
trine, Mrs. Bird was passive under the invasion 
of a young married lady, with a small child and 
nurse—her husband being a luxury that could 
only be indulged in from Saturday until Mon- 
day; and a young man in a drug-store, who 
only came to his meals; and as he was always 
in a hurry, his sole object in life seemed to be 
that of eating. 

Mrs. Sweet, the young married lady, was a 
very milk-and-waterish specimen of humanity, 
who talked continually of ‘‘Orlando,” (the fami- 
liar designation of Mr. Sweet,) and was fond of 
relating all the circumstances of their courtship, 
which would seem to have been an inexpressibly 
silly one—evidently priding herself very much 
on the fact of her being married, and somewhat 
at a loss what to do with her extra importance. 
“Le-o-no-rah,” as she drawled it out, (spelled 
Leonora,) a small specimen of badly-managed 
childhood, who seemed to be top-heavy and un- 
steady on her feet, from the multitude of feathers 
and ttes in her hat, was aged about three, 
but was so fearfully prim and demure, that the 
discrepancy between her age and her manner 
was absolutely painful. 

Miss Mattie did not “take” to her at all; but 
Mrs. S:veet took to Miss Mattie to such a degree 
that she became quite troublesome. Very un- 
congenial they were, too. Miss Darlington de- 
lighting in sensible shoes, serviceable dresses, 
and long country walks; while Mrs. Sweet quite 
exhausted her strength in dressing and undress- 
ing, and displayed so many changes of raiment 
that she fairly rivaled Queen Elizabeth with her 
thousand costumes. 

They were all seated at the dinner-table, one 
day in July, except the captain, who usually 
took his meals in his room. Mrs. Bird, with her 


opposite her pale, setned-lesking husband, ‘he 
scarcely seemed to be formed of the same ma- 
terials as herself, and whose gentle manner and 
unfailing politeness made him a general favorite. 
Lucius Bird, the son, was somewhat afflicted 
with red hair; but he had a very nice, intelli- 
gent face, and was on familiar terms with most 
of the books worth reading. 

The pretty vision opposite him, in a simple, 
girlish dress of pink organdy, and a bewitching 
little black silk apron, exactly realized his 
favorite idea of Tennyson’s beautiful creation: 

“Queen of the rosebud-garden of girls,” 

and he heaved, involuntarily, sighs over his car- 
roty locks, and the little shop that had once 
seemed to him so fine a thing. Mattie was not 
a bit of a flirt; and when she smiled sweetly on 
Lucius, as she did on his father and mother, 
she had not an idea of the damage she was 
doing. 

The young man at the drug-store had left in 
his usual hurry; and Mrs. Sweet, who seemed 
to be flounced up to the eyes, while her small 
person was quite lost in a huge crinoline, had 
just finished one of her interminable drawls re- 
specting “Orlando,” and her various adven- 
tures with dress-makers, nursery-maids, etc., 
when Mrs. Bird suddenly announced the pros- 
pect of two new inmates. 

“Well,” said Mattie, with a smile, ‘I sup- 
pose it is inevitable—but I rather dread new 
boarders.” 

“Who are they?” asked Mrs. Sweet, queru- 
lously. ‘Not any horrid people, I hope?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bird, with an evident 
deepening of her already bright color. “TI en- 
deavor not to admit ‘horrid people’ into my 
family. The letter that I received this morning, 
came from a cousin of Mr. Bird’s, who said that, 
hearing I had been receiving boarders this sum- 
mer, he would like to recommend to me two 
ladies, who, unless I wrote to the contrary, 
would be with me by the end of the week. He. 
does not say whether the ladies are sisters, or 
mother and daughter; but I incline to the 
opinion that they are mother and daughter, 
and, yurkogs Miss Mattie will have a pean 
companion.” 

‘More likely they are two horrid old suelo! ” 

exclaimed Lucius, who waffextremely skeptical 
as to the agreeableness of any woman cver 
twenty-five. 
“Old maids!” shrieked Mrs. " Sweet, very 
much as though he had spoken of gorillas. 
‘Don’t let them come here; Mrs. Bird! I can’t 
endure old maids!” 
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Lucius quite beside himself, Mattie spoke up 
and said, ‘‘I am quite glad they are coming, 
for I rather like old maids—those I have known 
have generally been very fine women.” 

This young damsel did not quite tell the 
truth, for in her heart of hearts she did not 
like the idea at all; but with the impulse of a 
youthful, generous nature, she usually rushed 
to the rescue of the weaker side. 

Mrs. Sweet bridled with a pleasant conscious- 
ness of her own importance as she replied, ‘Old 
maids are always so wretched-looking, tall and 
thin, or short and fat; whenever I see one, I 
always thank my lucky stars that I am mar- 
ried.” She seemed almost to have persuaded 
herself that no one was ever married before. 
“It must be so forlorn to have no one to care 
particularly for you. Now, Orlando 3 

As Orlando was always the key-note to a tune 
of indefinite length, and surprising variations, 
Mattie must be excused for bursting abruptly 
in upon her drawling remarks. She felt such 
perfect contempt for the expressionless little 
face before her, that seemed so perfectly satis- 
fied it had “won an Ivanhoe,” that her right- 
eous indignation could no longer be restrained. 

“J think,” said she, with great deliberation 
and decision, ‘‘that the most noble, attractive 
women are almost invariably those who remain 
unmarried—probably because they meet with 
no one worthy of them. I do not believe that 
the woman was ever yet born who could not 
have married in some way, had she chosen; and 
we know that there are plenty of fools in the 
world who will do almost anything for the sake 
of writing ‘Mrs.’ before their name.” 

“Good for you, Miss Mattie!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bird, heartily, while Lucius looked his admira- 
tion. ‘If these ladies turn out to be old maids, 
we shall hand them over to you, for they will 
be sure of kind and respectful treatment.” 

“Tt is very well for you to talk in this way,” 
said Mrs. Sweet, with something very like a 
sneer, ‘‘for there is no danger of your being an 
old maid. For all we know, you may be en- 
gaged now.” 

Mattie’s face instantly crimsoned, while her 
opposite neighbor’s paled. 

“There, Mrs. Bird!” eontinued the lady, with 
an utter disregard @delicacy, ‘isn’t that a tell- 
tale blush? But if you are not engaged, you 
had better not praise’up old maids so much, be- 
cause gentlemen don’t like that kind of thing; 
and you may be an old maid yourself.” 

Mattie beat a retreaf, as she replied warmly, 
“T had rather be a thousand ‘old maids’ than a 
silly married woman!” 
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Mrs. Sweet opened her light eyes at Mrs. 
Bird, as though she would have said, ‘*Could 
she possibly mean me?” But remembering that 
she owned an ‘‘Orlando,” she was comforted. 

‘* What is the matter, pet?” asked uncle Hugh, 
as the young female Quixote dashed rather sud- 
denly into the room. “Has ‘Bitter-Sweet’ been 
vexing you?’ This was the name the captain 
had bestowed upon Mrs. Sweet after the first 
half-hour of her conversation. 

Mattie laughed as she recounted their late 
tilt; and her uncle looked very mischievous, as 
he said, 

“Well, after that, these two interesting 
females certainly belong to you, whatever they 
may be; you cannot disown them after engag- 
ing in a pitched battle on their behalf. I hope 
they will be presentable.” 

“How very ridiculous!” exclaimed Mattie. 
But, nevertheless, she did feel a little anxious 
respecting the new comers. 

Even Mrs. Bird thought it would have been 
more satisfactory to know something more de- 
finite about her expected lodgers than that they 
were “two ladies;” but she busied herself in 
gétting ready for them, and concluded to de- 
pend implicitly upon her cousin’s recommenda- 
tion. 

Saturday morning came; and Capt. Darling- 
ton, from his easy-chair in the front window, 
called out suddenly, 

“Come here, Mattie, and tell me if these are 
your friends? If so, I congratulate you!” 

A party of three were entering the gate; the 
most conspicuous of whom was an unreasonably 
tall, and painfully tlrin lady, in a dingy brown 
dress, and a stringy brown veil, that floated 
from a small hat placed jauntily upon the top 
of her head. The expression of her face was 
one of satisfaction with herself, and benevo- 
lence toward others; but her neck was some- 
thing really remarkable. Its length was almost 
fabulous; and Mattie could think of nothing but 
a Giraffe, as she looked at it. 

The other lady was short and stout, and 
hopelessly frightened-looking; she seemed to 
be literally quivering all over. The gentleman 
was rather an exaggeration of the tall lady, to 
whom he bore a striking resemblance; and all 
of the party had evidently left the confines of 
youth some distance behind. 

Mrs. Bird appeared at the door, somewhat 
flurried; and Capt. Darlington and his niece 
distinctly heard the tall lady say, in a shrill 
tone, 

‘*My friend, Miss Slim, Mrs. Bird ; my brother, 
Mr. Bickstaff; and Jam Miss Bickstaff.” 
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*¢And, Saxon, Jam Roderick Dhu,” murmured 
the captain; ‘‘but really, Mattie, the affair looks 
quite serious with a brother in the case. Who 
knows, now, if you do your duty to the sister, 
perhaps Mr. Bickstaff——” 

But Mattie had run out of the reom. She 
was perfectly disgusted with the new arrivals, 
and went to have a good cry that their quiet 
little paradise should be so invaded. Then, 
supposing the strangers to be safely deposited 
in their own rooms, she descended to the parlor 
in quest of a book; but, very much to her dis- 
may, Miss Bickstaff advanged smilingly toward 
her. Miss Slim was huddled up on the sofa in 
a tearful condition, and Mr. Bickstaff had gone 
to ‘walk round.” 

“We are fellow-lodgers, I presume?” said the 
tall lady, with an ingratiating manner. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, she proceeded 
immediately to exhibit an overwhelming flow 
of eloquence. ‘‘You perceive,” she continued, 
“that we have not come here for the purpose 
of shutting ourselves up in our own rooms. 
The delightful quiet and retirement of our 
homes render it incumbent upon us, when 
abroad, to contribute our share to the enter- 
tainment of others. Having been for some 
years Principal of a Female Seminary, I have 
acquired, perhaps, a readiness of adaptation 
not often met with. You have never been en- 
gaged, I presume, in the instruction of youth? 
Allow me to examine the book you have just 
taken. ‘Beauties of Ruskin’—rather a French 
title, is it not? I think that collections of bcau- 
ties have rather a tendency to vitiate the public 
mind; beauty, you know, is but skin deep, and 
we are apt, at any rate, to lay rather too much 
stress upon it. Any good portraits here?” 

“Yes,” replied Mattie, who had contrived to 
regain her equilibrium, ‘there are some of the 
most exquisite portraits of mountains and clouds 
that I ever saw.” 

«“Q—h!” said Miss Bickstaff, in a relieved 
manner, ‘“‘not so bad then as I supposed.” 

“IT do not believe it is,” returned Mattie, 
demurely. 

Miss Slim (was ever name so misapplied?) had 
been threatening a deluge for some time past; 
and now, with a sort of gasping sob, she help- 
lessly ejaculated: ‘‘Mandy!” then, as Miss 
Bickstaff approached, and leaned over her, she 
whispered piteously, ‘‘Don’t you think we had 
better go home with Jedidiah?” 

‘Oh! come, now!” said Miss Bickstaff, with 
an airy cheerfulness, ‘this is all nonsense, Ara- 
bella! Before you’ve been here.a week, you'll 
be another creature. But, excuse me,” turning 
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to Mattie, ‘for not imtroducing my friend. 
What did you say your name was?” 

Mattie felt inclined to reply, “I did not say 
it was anything;” but politeness constrained 
her to gratify Miss Bickstaff. 

“Do you think it is perfectly safe here?’ 
questioned the fair Arabella, much to Mattie’s 
perplexity. 

Her indefatigable friend came to the rescue. 
“She means the windows,’”’ in a confidential 
whisper. ‘‘Our room is on the ground-floor, you 
know, and she is afraid some one will climb in 
at night. Very timid, indeed! Such a clinging 
nature! Youngest child, and a great pet! She 
is nearly frightened to death all the time.” 

Miss Arabella looked up at Mattie as though 
she were saying, ‘It is all true, every word of 
it;” and the young lady, seeing that she was 
expected to say/ something, replied a little mis- 
chievously, 

‘‘What a blessing it is that she has a friend 
like you?” 

Miss Bickstaff beamed upon the speaker with 
a double row of such unmistakably false teeth, 
that they seemed to say, with charming frank- 
ness, ‘‘You see just what we are—no deceit 


about us; and Miss Slim took possessiom of 


her friend’s hand with an air of appealing affec- 
tion that was quite touching. 

Mattie dexterously effected her escape while 
this scene was in progress, and returned to her 
uncle in a state of subdued laughter. Capt. 
Darlington was disposed to be very merry over 
‘*Mattie’s scrape,” as he called it; but his saucy 
niece suddenly exclaimed, 

“Uncle Hugh, do you know I think you are 
in great danger? I am sure Miss Bickstaff will 
make a regular attack upon you; for, among 
other queer things, she told that ‘she presumed’ 
(she is dreadfully presuming) ‘the sexes were 
never intended to live apart.’ Now, you are 
rather helpless, you know, with your rheu- 
matism; and Miss Bickstaff is such an amazing 
talker, that she will soon make you feel like a 
fly under a tumbler, or one of those wretched 
snapping-bugs that worry us at night by try- 
ing to dash their brains out against the wall. 
Don’t venture down stairs, uncle Hugh. But, 
perhaps, as you are an invalid, she will think 
it to be her duty to pay @ipu a visit in your 
room.” 

The look of indignation in the captain’s face, 
while grasping his cane, as though for a per- 
sonal attack on his imaginary foe, provoked a 
merry laugh from Mattie that soon restored his 
good-humor. 

“T thought old maids were a superior race 
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of beings, eh?” said he, demurely. “ Didn’t 
you say something like that in your dinner- 
table speech, Mattie?” 

But Mattie pretended not to hear him, and 
said she must dress for dinner. 

As the new party entered the dining-room, 
after the others were assembled, Miss Bickstaff 
leading, with a solemn expression of being 
equal to the occasion; Miss Slim following, with 
an evident disposition to cry; and Mr. Bickstaff 
bringing up the rear, with an-air of stiffness 
that made one wonder how it was possible for 
him ever to sit down. They were gazed at 
with undisguised astonishment; and Mrs. Sweet 
almost fainted at the toilets of the company. 
Miss Bickstaff must have been proud of her 
neck, for her dress was considerably farther 
from her ears than fashion authorized; and 
odds and ends of ribbon floated from her head, 
in a manner infinitely perplexing. Miss Slim 
was attired in a bright pink-and-green plaid- 
silk, made to fit her chunky figure so closely 
that it looked like the cover of a pin-cushion; 
and an immense blue bow finished her collar, 
and, also, what little amount of neck she might 
otherwise have had. 

Mrs. Bird felt it incumbent upon her io intro- 
duce the strangers; and Miss Bickstaff imme- 
diately plunged into conversation right and left, 
and “presumed” upon every subject in the 
universe, until she had the field entirely to 
herself. Mr. Bickstaff ate solemnly and indus- 
triously, as though he and his sister had selected 
their duties; and he was resolved to execute his 
in the most thorough manner. 

His stony eyes frequently rested on Mattie’s 
bright, hazel orbs, as though he approved of 
the pretty face before him—so often, that 
Lucius Bird experienced a ferocious desire to 
give him a hostile punch. But he consoled 
himself with the idea that Mr. Bickstaff had 
only accompanied his sister and her friend “to 
take a look at the Springs,” and that the evening 
train would convey him back to the queer little 
place on Long Island, where his cabbages and 
potatoes were expecting him. 

At the first opportunity after dinner, Mrs. 
Sweet said to Mattie, “I wonder that queer 
woman doesn’t have a piece taken off her neck— 
it is perfectly fea 4 

“Did you€ver heaPof any one’s going through 
with such an operation, and living after it?” 
asked Mattie. ’ 

“T never heard exactly of a neck,” returned 
Mrs. Sweet, a little indignant; ‘but I have 
heard of some one who had two vertigos, or 


‘Something, taken off the spine; and I don’t see 





why a person’s neck couldn’t just as well be 
shortened.” 

They did not strike Mattie as parallel cases; 
but she was silent, and the other continued: 

‘Did you see that horrid man staring at me 
all dinner-time? If Orlando knew it, there 
would certainly be a duel; but I believe I won't 
tell him, would you?” 

“IT think I wouldn’t,” replied Mattie, in- 
wardly convulsed, as she remembered how often 
she had encountered the ‘“‘horrid man’s” per- 
sistent stare. 

Miss Bickstaff now approached, with her 
brother, and adroitly fastened herself on Mrs. 
Sweet—very much to that lady’s disgust; while 
the gentleman startled Mattie, by propounding 
to her, in a strong nasal tone, the unexpected 
question, 

‘Where did you originate?” 

Utterly at a loss how to answer, Mattie re- 
plied, rather nervously, ‘I do not quite under- 
stand you.” 

‘‘Where did you come from?” he continued. 
«What is your native State?” 

He received the desired information, and, 
after a pause, which he employed in scanning 
the young lady’s pretty features, he asked, 
suddenly, ‘‘How would you like to be a farmer's 
wife?” 

The spirit of mischief was suddenly roused 
in Mattie; and; determined to have a little 
amusement with Mr. Bickstaff, she answered 
in a sprightly tone: ‘I think I should like it 
very much, indeed, if he were a gentleman 
farmer—young and handsome, and very rich; 
with nothing to do but to drive round the 
country, and go to picnics. He must have 
splendid horses, though, and make them go 
like the wind.” 

Perhaps her hearer thought of the shabby 
buggy in the stable at home, with the super- 
annuated mare, that would constitute the ‘es- 
tablishment” of Mrs. Jedidiah Bickstaff, for, 
rising suddenly, he took out his watch, and 
saying something about ‘‘the train,” relieved 
Mattie of his society. 

‘“‘Has Jedidiah offered himself?” whispered 
Miss Bickstaff, when Mrs. Sweet had deserted 
her. 

“Not that I know of,” replied Mattie, who 
began to look upon the entire party as a set of 
lunatics. 

“He is very much pleased with you,” con- 
tinued the sister, encouragingly; ‘and he is on 
the look out for a wife.” 

‘Is he?” said Mattie, hypocritically; “I am 
so sorry that I didn’t know this before! But 
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I am engaged to twé now; and I hardly know 
how I shall manage them both.” 

Miss Bickstaff looked rather shocked; but, 
speedily recovering herself, she replied, con- 
fidentially: “If you are engaged to two at once, 
you don’t belong to either—and Jedidiah will 
have as good a chance asany. Such a dignified 
man for a husband doesn’t come along every 
day. I did hope,” she continued, “that he and 
Arabella would have made a match of it; but 
Arabella is so frightened she couldn’t say ‘boo!’ 
to a goose. What a pity it is, now, that your 
uncle couldn’t have some nice, sensible woman, 
to devote herself to him—as his wife, I mean. 
I hear that he is very well able to support a 
wife.” 

Mattie ran to her uncle with “Miss Bickstaff’s 
latest;” and after a hearty laugh, the captain 
observed: “The plot thickens; I wonder who 
will be the first victim, Mattie, you or I? 
Doesn’t ‘Jedidiah’ want an interview with me 
before his departure?” 

Poor Mrs. Bird was daily more surprised at 
the freaks of the “‘two ladies” who had settled 
themselves under her roof. Miss Slim indulged 
in hysterics to such a fearful extent that it was 
quite a charge to look after her; and Miss Bick- 
staff made herself so notorious at the Springs, 
which she visited several times a day, by her 
conversational powers, that were directed to 
friend and foe alike, as well as by her singular 
appearance, that there was some danger of her 
being mobbed. Mrs. Bird tried to devise some 
method of getting rid of them; but matters were 
brought to a climax without her aid. 

“ About two weeks after their arrival, a very 
slovenly-looking letter was brought to Miss 





Mattie, which began: ‘‘Respected Madam,’ 
and went on to say that the writer, having 
considered her inclination to a farmer’s life, 
had concluded that they would, probably, get 
along very well together; and he would appear 
in person, to reney his proposals, as soon as 
they could get in the hay. It was signed “ Jedi- 
diah Bickstaff.” 

Poor Mattie was pretty well frightened, and 
ran te her uncle in considerable trepidation. 
He laughed rather provokingly; but consider- 
ately despatched a telegram to a certain Philip 
Orkney, who arrived just in time to take Jedi- 
diah in hand. 

Mr. Bickstaff had asked for Miss Darlington: 
and he was considerably surprised to find that 
she had become possessed of a luxurious mus- 
tache, and had grown nearly a foot in his ab- 
sence. Having coolly proved his prior claim 
to the young lady, Mr. Orkney watched the 
departure of his would-be rival-with an amused 
smile. 

Miss Bickstaff and Miss Slim likewise left 
the roof where Miss Bickstaff said ‘“‘she had 
nourished a viper,” meaning Mattie—though 
wherein the nourishment consisted was not easy 
to determine. ; 

“But, Mattie,” said the individual with the 
mustache, as they were snugly ensconced on 
the piazza for a private chat, ‘“how could you 
be so. naughty as to tell Jedidiah’s sister that 
‘you were engaged to ¢éwo, now, and that you 
hardly knew how to manage them both?’” 

‘So I am,” persisted Mattie. ‘Am I not en- 
gaged to you, and to uncle Hugh? And Iam 
sure I haven’t the faintest idea how I am to 
manage you both.” 





HARRY AND ANNIE. 





BY G. F. POWELL. 


A CARELESS youth one morning strayed 
Beside the winding river; 

The stream flowed on with constant tide, 
As it would flow forever. 

Some dare to cross the stream, said he; 
But I too long have tarried; 

While others wed, I watch the wavo, 
And never shall be married. 


But Love a subtle, curious net 
Of finest silk was weaving; 
And cast it all around his heart— 
The mind a prisoner leaving; 
For tripping on the bank there came 
A damsel blithe and bonnie : 
He saw and loved the nut-brown maid— 
The kind and gentle Annie. 





His soul, confined by silken chains, 
Still felt a secret pleasure ; 

His heart was filled with strong desire 
To gain the brilliant treasure. 

Why yield to cold delay? he cried, 
When life’s quick stream is flowing; 

Who lingers on the bri y wait 
Till life’s best joys ng. 


That mora resolved all former doubts, 
And fixed the fate of Harry ; 

A still, small voice e’er followed him, 
And whispered, “Do not tarry.” 

In three short weeks I heard the bells 
Salute the bridal morning; 

Thus Hal was made a happy maa— 
Old bachelors, take warning. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I, 

In the latter part of the summer of 1859, 
Dr. Sinnett. and his friend, young Wharton, 
(both from Philadelphia,) left Atlantic city, 
where they had come for the bathing season, 
and made an exploring tour up the coast to 
Deal, Barnegat, Squan, ete. Sometimes they 
drove Wharton’s buggy, and then, leaving it to 
be brought ou by the servant, edged along 
shore in whatever fishing-craft offered them- 
selves. The fall winds were. rising, giving to 
the journey on this lee-coast a flavor of danger, 
which Wharton relished. 

The little venture, however, was not so plea- 
sant to Dr. Sinnett. He was a hard-working 
man, a dentist on Spruce street. But the sum 
laid aside for his holiday.now was nearly ex- 
pended; it could be eked out longer by follow- 
ing this whim of Wharton’s; so the doctor fell 
in with it willingly enough, apparently; though 
inwardly chafing at this forced counting of 
every penny which he spent. Dr. Sinnett’s 
father, or wife, would have told you that, as boy 
or man, he had led a meager, close-fisted life: 
but there were vagabond drops of blood in him, 
which would have made him a looser spend- 
thrift than any rake about town, had the chance 
ever opened to him. He knew that; but the 
chance never had come. 

One. sultry night, with a stiff land-breeze 
blowing sand and heat to the very verge of 
the breakers, they made for an inlet in Ocean 
county, and leaving the boat, found lodging in 
a low, rambling farm-house, about half a mile 
from shore, buried in gloomy pine-woods. 


Toward morning he was wakened by the 
noise of hurrying steps through the narrow 
passages, the cries. of women, and a fierce 
Hight that flashed in his face. He started up, 

completely roused and alert. The great pine- 
forests were on fire. Wharton’s first thought 
was for his own safety. He had noticed the 
evening previous (having a quick perception 
of localities) that the farm-house stood in the 
middle of an open space, which, shaped like a 
half moon, was hedged completely in, except 
on one side, by these measureless pine-woods, 
which run back inland half through New Jer- 
sey. He remembered, too, that they were dry 
as tinder, from the long drought; the gray bark 
curling up on the trunks for want of moisture; 
the brown fibres rattling from the branches, 
when touched, like dust. ‘‘They’ll burn like 
cotton,” he said, as he drew on his boots. But 
his alarm for himself was soon over, for he re- 
membered that the one side left open by the 
woods was, in fact, the sea. ‘I’ve.a clear run 
for it to Ireland,” he said, laughing, and glanc- 
ing out into the darkness to see if he could dis- 
cern: the boat still at her mooring, In case of 
accident, he put on his watch, etc., dressing 
himself neatly, even fastidiously, as was his 
wont. 

Sinnett, who met him outside of his door, his 
meager little face quite blanched with terror, 
noticed this. ‘Will you never ‘have done with 
your toilet?” he said. ‘Pah! Iam choked with 
this horrible stench of burning wood, Upon 





my soul, Wharton, I believe you'll come back to 


your funeral, to see if you are properly laid out 


Wharton smoked his segar out to the last whiff, $ in the coffin.” Wharton went leisurely down the 
before going to bed, out on the stoop. “There’s? stairs, with a formal smile as his only reply. 


the yellow sea-moon coming up,” he said, ‘‘and 
the wind’s veering round. It will be off the 
ocean before morning, and cold enough here 


* for fires. What utter quiet there is! I don’t 


know any better place to put in one’s body for 
repairs than ao little inn like this;” and after a 
few other desultoryggsleepy remarks, he said 
good-night, and wen stairs, 

Whatever might chance’to his body there, he 
had but little idea that from this little inn were 
to open the two paths ef life for him, which 
offer themselves to every man ence to choose, 
and in one of which his soul must walk until 
the end. 

Vor. XLIX.—3 


The doctor’s small jokes were the part of him 
for which he had least toleration. 

The night wind, wet with the salt spray, blew 
in through the lower doors of the house, which 
flapped to and fro, left open by the women in 
their flight; a flaring tallow-candle in the hall 
sputtered and hissed in the darkness. Outside, 
the wind was so fierce that the two men stopped 
in the shelter of the stoop to draw their hats 
over their faces, and button tighter their water- 
proof coats. It was the dark hour just before 
dawn. In front of them they could hear the 
drum-beats of the breakers on the beach, low 

and muffled, for the tide was going out. To 
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the left, and back of the house, were the pine- 
woods, dark and inscrutable. It was from the 
right that the shrill cries of women still came; 
and now and then a fierce tongue of yellow 
flame shot up for an instant, making visible the 
low sky-vault overhead, the few dark figures 
bewildered in the darkness, the danger creep- 
ing on them stealthily and sure. 

What the danger was Wharton saw at a 
glance. 

At the right of the farm-house, just where 
the low undergrowth ef stunted cedars and 
haws, which skirted the main forest, touched 
the beach, stood a’ fisherman’s hut; with its 
little yard fenced in by dry cedar-logs, within 
which lay the oars, seine, and buckets used 
but the day before. The house was on fire, or 
had been, for it was now only a heap of smoul- 
dering ashes. But if the wind carried back the 
sparks to the cedar-grove, nothing could save 
the whole belt of forest? ‘It would be death 
to hundreds of these poor charcoal-burners fer- 
reted in it,” cried Wharton. ‘That is what 
you fear, isn’t it?” he said, turning to a dark 
figure at the wood-pile near them. 

“Yes.” 

“Are there men enough yonder for the 
work?” said Sinnett, who saw it was a woman. 

Wharton did not wait for her to answer, but 

exclaimed, with an oath, ‘‘that there were none. 
There were but three women on the shore,” he 
added, as a flash of light showed him the scene; 
and leaving Sinnett and the woman together, 
he bounded off through the mire, and was leap- 
ing across the fences to the hut, where the other 
women were, almost as he spoke. 
Whe woman left with Sinnett did not speak 
f “She had pulled out an axe, and shoul- 
was limping back to the burning 
hut, thinking ‘not on the danger, but on the 
superb bearing and look of the traveler, Whar- 
ton, yonder. Women who never have been in 
love carry the rosy figure of their hero always 
with them, ready to fling it into the costume of 
any stranger they meet. From fourteen years 
old to twenty that is the business of their lives; 
work, politics, the rise and fall of rebellions, 
a fire in the house they live in, are far-off mat- 
ters; indifferent and peurile. Men give one 
thought to love where women give a dozen, but 
they carry that one open and patent on their 
faces for any ‘daw to peck at.” 

Nat Wharton gave no more heed to the woman 
behind him than to the low heaps of kelp over 
which he ran; she, on the centrary, had caught 
the meaning of his face, and interpreted it 
anxiously, again and again, before she reached 





the burning hut. The young lawyer was noted 
as one of the most picturesque figures om the 
fashionable promenade in Philadelphia. His 
‘hair was oiled, and coarse, perhaps; and his 
eye, an opaque, glittering black; but the figure 
itself was superb. What a flash of indignant 
scorn had lighted his face, as he looked back 
at this cowardly dentist behind her! 

Jane Grierson, for that was .the girl’s name, 
went to work, however, chopping down the 
fence that connected the hut with the woods. 

Dr. Sinnett, who had followed her, came up 
and took the axe, saying, ‘I’ve better muscle 
than you.” ’ 

Meanwhile, Wharton had reached the other 
hut, where he found that the fisherman who 
owned it had gone on a two/day’s seining; and 
his wife being bed-ridden, the two other women 
from the farm-house had laid her, straw cot 
and all, under the wood pile for shelter; and 
were busy now, one in raking apart the em- 
bers, and covering them with wet kelp, the 
other with a pail, which she ran into the surf 
to fill and emptied over the smoking rafters. 
To be sure, only a few drops were left aiter 
she had climbed up the beach, but the inten- 
tion was good. She was a large woman, her 
dress dragging wet to the arm-pits; and an old 
hood tied over her heal. Wharton joined her, 
taking the precaution to thrust his trousers in- 
side.of the long cavalry boots he wore. 

The embers had almost ceased to smoke; the 
cold, sea-air was freshening for dawn; and 
Wharton, wet, chilled, and sleepy, yawned once 
or twice, when a new surprise startled him. 
The woman beside him stretched out her arm 
to catch some floating sea-weed, and the light 
fell on it enough to show him that it belonged 
to no clam-digger’s wife, as he had thought; it 
was singularly white and shapely, with a curious 
antique ring on her finger. Wharton was a con- 
noisseur in rings. He began to talk to her. 
Her voice was low and well-modulated. A 
well-bred person, he fancied, and grew curious 
about her. 

He could discover nothing more about his 
companion, however, but that she was young, 
and excited, just now, to an hysterical degree. 
When she spoke of the fisherman and his loss, 
she sobbed convulsivelygm ‘I’ve tried to do all 
I could,” she said, wringing her hands over the 
half-empty pail; “but it is so little. There 
is such misery in the world! such loss and 
hunger! I would give every drop of my blood 
to help—but what am I?” then plodded on more 
energetically, but silent. 





This was a new species of the sex to Wharton: 
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he scrutinized it with interest. ‘‘What became 
of the old woman from the hut?” he asked, to 
make her speak again. But she only looked up 
vaguely. 

“The woman from the hut would have burned 
to death,” said Sinnett, coming up, his teeth 
chattering, ‘‘but for that girl yonder. Grierson 
—Jane Grierson, they call her. After she had 
dragged the old fish-wife to a place of safety, 
she cut off the communication with the wood 
from the flame. A woman with brains is like 
the leaven that leavens the whole lump.” 

Wharton laughed at the pettish sharpness in 
his words, and turned again to his companion, 
who worked on with feverish eagerness, not 
heeding the lookers-on. Her nerves were strong 
as her muscles, doubtless, he thought. No 
wonder she had grown hysterical, and talked 
nonsense; it was enough to unhinge his own 
judgment, to be routed from sleep in the middle 
of the night, and forced to turn philanthropist 
over a clam-digger’s hut. 

Day began to dawn; the thick sky lifted 
and was streaked with muddy red up to the 
zenith ; the wind lulled out of its impatient gusts 
into a cold and penetrating damp; the ash- 
colored tide, sweeping in from the horizon, 
sobbed more sullenly its low, inarticulate cry, 
as it washed at their feet; the smoke from the 
ruins grew visible, creeping through the marshes 
along the ground, inland; a few charred rafters, 
and heaps of singed drift-wood were the relics 
of the night-work beside them. 

The third woman, who had been busy in 
raking apart these embers, now threw down the 
cedar branch she had worked with, and came 
toward them. ‘You have been very kind,” 
she said, in a quiet voice, to the two men, ‘but 
there is no farther danger, and you must be 
tired. Go back to the house, there will be time 
for several hours’ sleep before breakfast.” 

Wharton glanced at her, then touched his 
hat. ‘The welcomest words I’ve heard on your 
shore, madam,” he said. ‘Bed and breakfast 
are pleasanter sounds to a dull townsman like 
myself, than the cries of this chained devil of 
yours,” nodding seaward. 

She bowed gravely, silently waiting for them 
to go. She stood on a little headland, scanning 
the sea-line earnestlyPher hand shading her 
eyes, 

As the men shook the sand and mene" 
their clothes, the girl whe had worked with 
Wharton came up to this woman on the head- 
land. 

“ ‘Breakfast,’ Berenice!” she said, pushing 
off her net-hood, and wringing the water from 


} her heavy mat of hair. “ ‘Breakfast!’ when we 

think of all these wretches have suffered and 
lost! God help us! The world owes much to 
people like you, who never omit a duty, no 
matter what the clamor of pain-is about them. 
It’s like a pendulum, tick, tick, keeping steady 
time for us to the grave, cry or laugh as we 
will.” 

The woman looked down quietly at the agi- 
tated face upturned to hers. “I have heard 
you say, something like that before, Olive,’”’ she 
said, turning again to look out over the tide. 

Sinnett had started up at the girl’s first words, 
and said to Wharton, now, as they moved away, 

‘‘What did she call her?—what?” 

“Berenice,” in a whisper. 

“Berenice! I thought so,” his meager face 
fiery hot, his breath coming quickly. 

“Why?” said Wharton. ‘A curious name, 
eh?” y 

Sinnett controlled himself. ‘It is nothing,” 
he said. ‘It was only an old story that the 
name recalled, nothing more. A curious name? 
Yes. A singular figure to meet on Jersey sands, 
too,” nodding toward the woman who had been 
called Berenice, and who stood still motionless, 
her hand over her eyes, watching the sea. 
‘*Young I should say—how old, now? Twenty- 
five—six ?” eagerly, his brows bent, coming a 
step nearer, and talking half to himself, with 
some undercurrent of thought, as Wharton saw 
plainly, giving the anxiety to his face. ‘Not 
a coarse, vulgar line in that figure—no? Blood 
tells,” Sinnett went on, hurriedly, and half: 
aloud. 

“It comes into relief well against the sky,” 
said Wharton, watching him curiously. “But 
what is the woman to you? The wife at the 
farm-house, where we are lodging? Her hus- 
band follows the water, they said last night— 
master ef a lumber-schooner.” 

“Natne, eh? Did you hear it? ‘Van Epp?” 
repeating it after Wharton, with a blank look 
of disappointment. “But that is her married 
name,” with a sudden relief, rubbing his hands 
softly together. 

‘“‘But what matters it to you?” urged Wharton, 
his curiosity fully awake new. 

Sinnett turned sharply, his face utterly vacant 
of all the eagerness or even interest of a moment 
before. ‘What could it matter? Can nobody 
have an eye for a lithe figure except you pro- 
fessed connoisseurs in heauty? Look, Wharton, 
at the reserve, the repressed power in that face. 
Look at the low brow, the mass of straight, 
yellow hair drawn back from it, the stern, bine 





eye, the firm, fine features; that face belongs to 
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to-day; and, to my taste, there- is more true 


” beauty in.its powerful irregular lines, than in all 


your vapid, simpering Madonnas of theold times, 
What would you say of that woman, now?” with 
a shade of his former anxiety coming back. 
‘You are, acute in your perception of cha; 
racter, Wharton, I know,” 

“I would say that she would go to the stake 
for any one she loved; and,” glancing shrewdly 
down, at Sinnett, ‘‘that I would not make an 
enemy of that woman, or attempt to use her to 
serve my own ends, without more strength than 
you can bring into the field. She’ll worst you, 
doctor; she’ll worst you, and that in the first 
heat.” 

“What do you mean?” Sinnett burst ont, 
hotly, ‘What do you suspect?” 

“Only what is patent to ary one,” Wharton 
said, carelessly; ‘‘that you knew her before, 
and that you have some hold or interest in her, 
You show this by every look and word; and I 
begin to suspect that is why you wished to stop 
here. But, for my part, there’s metal more 
attractive in that nymph she called Olive. But 
to breakfast! I must bathe my face well first 
after this heat.” 

He waited a moment for the doctor; but the 
latter seated himself on a heap of sand, and 
remained behind, his sandy little face hot, and 
contracted angrily; his fingers beating a, tattoo 
on his lips. 

Sinnett sat silent a few minutes, then he rose 
as he saw Olive coming toward him. Olive had 
stopped to talk to Jane Grierson; but the girls 
had now separated, Jane’s little figure going 
down to the headland, where Berenice waited, 
and Olive moving toward the house. 

“You do not dread the sea, apparently?” 
the little doctor asked, as he trotted along beside 
her on the beach, looking up at her face. 

‘‘Why should I?” said Olive, with a laugh, 
checked suddenly. ‘It is the only mather I 
know,” turning her face, over which the wind 
blew her wet hair, tothe shore. ‘I was washed 
out of it one day, a homeless and nameless 
baby, upon this beach. It is hard; if I could 
not claim kinship, and look for kindness from 
the sea; where else can I turn for them?” 

If Sinnet had been a younger man, and not 
intent on his own concerns just then, his heart 
would have been touched, it is probable, by the 
pitiful thrill in the girl’s full, rich voice, and 
the sadness that overspread the well-moulded 


face and paled its delicate color. But the doc-; 


tor only looked more keenly. ‘Her eyes are 
too white. What is it my friend the detective 
says? ‘Your party with the faded blue eyes is 


the, thief; but. never the hider. of the thief?” 
Then assuming a different tone from that which 
he had used, he asked her for the, story of the 
shipwreck that had drifted her on shore, 

“T can tell you but. little,”. she said, impa- 
tiently. _‘‘The ship went, down, where thou- 
sands have gone before. I alone remain to 
show that such a thing has been, I was a 
helpless, nameless child, as,I,said, Where was 
my birth-place, what fortune, or friends, or love 
that might have been mine, wag lost on that 
day, the sea has never found a voice to tell.” 

“T can do what I will with this woman,” was 
Dr. Sinnett’s silent inference as she concluded, 

‘One who relates her own story, with. an effort 
at effect so melodramatic, will not be,chary of 
the secrets of others,” 

‘‘Upon this beach, you say?” he questioned, 
in a low, insinuating tone. ‘You haye had, 
then, no other home than this?” pointing to the 
farm-house, 

“‘None other,” she said, abruptly. 

“No friends but these poor seafarers—fishers 
—what are they? Van Epp, you called them?” 

“If by friends you mean that they have given 
me food, shelter, clothes,” she said, her face 
growing hot, ‘‘so be it; they have been friends. 
If there haye been times when I fancied that I 
needed more, I have learned, for my own sake, 
to make these times few and far between, But 
it would be ungenerous to complain,”’ she added, 
frankly. ‘I have received great kindness from 
these people; they rescued me from the wreck, 
and brought me up ag their own child; and I 
have been able to make them but slight return. 
If by nature I was different from them, and 
needed mere than they, could give, why would 
we hold them responsible? Perhaps,” after a 
pause, ‘“‘I was more happy with the old people 
than with their daughter, for they left me with 
her when they died.” 

‘Sutphen, you called them?” asked Sinnett. 
He leaned forward as he spoke, waiting breath- 

less for the reply. 

“J. did not name them, but you haye heard 
correctly, Abel ans Phoebe Sutphen; they were 
old landholders on this shore.” 

‘‘And.their daughter?” 

‘You have just seen her; Berenice, John Van 
Epp’s wife.” She sp with an indiffercnt 
droop in the eyelids, a depression of the whole 
face; her interest having flagged perceptibly 
since her own history had been told. 

Sinnett turned back the queries to herself at 
once with an increase of zeal and interest; 
there was a satisfied twinkle in his blue eye, ® 








hidden smile in the corners of his mouth, that 
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showed that his object was gained, and that 
successfully. 

They parted on the farm-house porch, the 
girl disappearing in the wide door-way, Sin- 
nett standing leaning against & wooden pillar, 
apparently watching the brightening dawn, his 
small face dilated with triumph. ‘Berenice 
Sutphen? I might have suspected it from the 
first; these people are not the stuff of which 
Jersey fishermen and their Wives are made.” 
And so he went on, comparing the face of the 
woman that he had left on the headland with 
an old ivory miniature he knew of, the likeness 
of a Berenice Sutphen dead a hundred years 
ago; and querying where he should build a 
country-house, and where a sea-side one, if 
this lucky finding proved as profitable as he 
hoped; and if the secret he had dug ‘out of an 
old family record, when he was a boy, should 
turn up now, when old age was creeping toward 
him in the distance, to give him fortune and 
ease at last. 





CHAPTER If. 

Berenice Van Err stood looking out to sea, 
scanning the horizon line with a practised eye, 
until the dingy red of the dawn had yielded'to 
& clear, healthful daylight; she put one hand 
on Jane Grierson’s head, as the latter sat beside 
her on the sand, and let it rest there as she 
Would have done on a child’s. They were sis- 
ters by the same mother, but had different 
fathers; Phoebe Sutphen having married a year 
after her first huéband’s death. There was but 
a few years difference of age between the sis- 
ters, therefore; but something of the stigma of 
weaknéss that attached to the mother for her 
second marriage, and other phases of her his- 
tory had clung to her offspring; something, too, 
of the unstable, unpractical character of her 
father Jane had inherited. So when the death 
of this father, close following upon her mother’s, 
left her an orphan, dependent upon Berenice 
for all aid or affection, both were given to her 
in unstinted measure, with more of the tender- 
hess which a man shows to a woman than an 
ordinary sisterly fondness. Te Sutphens were 
hot of a caressing, demohstrative race, how- 
ever, beyond the hand laid quictly upon her 
hair as now. Jané@ Grierson received but few 
signs, or words, to hint at the love which was 
hers. Perhaps she would have liked more. Sit- 
ting there now, in the freshening light, her 
slight, limp figure and immature face seeming 
to give way utider her sister’s touch; the move- 
ment of her eyés and hands uncertain and de- 
sultory; one would suspect her of being 4 
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woman liable to rate words as high as deeds. 
A few kind words, a little silly fondness would, 
maybe, have been of more real value to her 
than all the steady aid given by Berenice for 
years. 

Meantime, Jane watched the quiet face look- 
ing out to sea timidly. “When do you expect 
the boat, Berry?” she said, at last. 

“John intended to leave the village before 
Mwidni¢ght and coast along shore,” answered 
Mrs. Van Epp. “In that case, he Would have 
been at home by datvn. We Will not Wait lon- 
ger,” giving a last glance to the bright sea-line. 
‘“‘He will follow us to the house when he lands,” 
turning off a’ she spoke from the headland to 
the farm-house. 

Jane rose timidly, saying, ‘Unless, dear 
Berry, you will wait here alone to meet him; 
John would like that. To-night the schooner 
Sails, and then it will be a year before he sees 
you again. Stay, I will send baby down,” 
eagerly. “It will be a pleasant surprise for 
John.” ‘ 

‘“T never surprised anybody in my life,” said 
Berenice, composedly, walking toward home. 
She walked as usual, with her head slightly 
bent, and her hands clasped behind her, with 
slow, even footsteps. ’ 

“Oh!” said Jane, following with a discom- 
fited, shame-faced air. 

Every hour in the day she felt like an over- 
grown school-girl beside Berenice. If it had 
been her husband, she thought, who was going 
to-night for a year’s stay, and & man so sickly, 
sensitive, nervous as John Van Epp, she would 
have waited all day and night on the beach to 
lose not a moment of his time; she would have 
brought baby there, if it had soaked that blessed 
bantling to the skin, to give him an instant’s 
start of pleasure; she would have seht hi 
away so freighted with loving looks and wordé, 
that the warmth Would not have faded out of 
his heart when tlhe year was over, and he had 
come again. But now Berenice was coolly 
going to make his coffee; to see that his break- 
fast was to his liking; to go over his shirts and 
clothes again for the twentieth time, to make 
gure not & stitch was wanting. Well, welll! 
Betenicé and John had their own secret home- 
life, with which it was not for her to meddle, yet 
she thought hers would be different when—— 

“What are you dreaming of, Jane Grierson?” 
called Berry, briskly. “I think I heard the 
stroke of an oft by Spufford’s landing; if so, 
John will reach thé house before us,” quicken- 
ing her even steps: 





“You will have but & few Hotits to spend 
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with him, Berry, before he must go again,” as 
she walked hurriedly beside her. ‘A whole 
year? Why did Van Epp leave his own schooner 
and ship for so long atime? With his cough 
slemanding eare, too, it seems but a foolish step. 
God. only knows what need we may all have of 
each other before a year is over!” 

Berenice turned sharply, the muscles about 
her mouth contracted as by a spasm of pain. 
She waited until she had controlled herself be; 
fore she spoke. ‘John, doubtless, has a good 
and sufficient reason—lI did not question it,’”’ But 
there was an unwonted acerbity in her tones, 
which showed Jane that she had touched on,the 
unsound spot in the unity between husband and 
wife. There was one, then? This voyage of 
Van Epp’s te China was against Berenice’s wish, 
planned without her knowledge? Poor Berry! 

“Van Epp be down by the stables,” said Phil, 
the cowboy, when they reached the house. Phil 
sat with a quid of tobacco in his mouth, and his 
legs crossed over the top rail of the farm-yard 
gate, in true Jersey fashion. ‘He said,” raising 
his voice as the women passed in, ‘‘that he be 
to start in two hours’ time to catch the train 


for town.” 
Berenice stopped, the blood suddenly receded, 


leaving her sallow face colorless: then she went 
on up the stairs, ‘If that is the case, I must look 
over his luggage,” she would have said, but 
the words balked in her throat, and she entered 
her chamber with them half spoken. Pride 
failed her for once. Easy-going, amiable Jane 
Grierson had no guess of what this parting 
meant to these people. 

There was nothing to do to the luggage; there 
it stood, the old hair-cloth trunk and the car- 
pet-sack, ready locked and strapped, upon the 
floor. _He had been there before her, the last 
little trifles were gone; the cloth slippers that 
lay always at the foot of the bed; his brush and 
combs from the top of the drawer-chest; nothing 
was left in the room which a woman dig not use. 
Going—and for a year; perhaps, forever. 

Berenice shut the chamber-deor, looked 
around slowly, as if taking in the truth for 
the first time surely; her breast heaved once 
or twice, but she choked it down; then began 
quietly to remove her wet clothes, bathe and 
dress herself, the flesh about her mouth grow- 
ing yellow and cold, and her eyes more fixed 
and dull, They were stern eyes, of a clear, 
beautiful blue; they seemed now to hold all the 
power in them which forced down the pain that 
shook her body now and then. 

It was a small, square chamber, with win- 
dows looking out toward the sea; prettily fur- 





nished, with delicately-tinted paper on the 
walls; a thick, dark-colored carpet; bright 
chintz-covered furniture; and here and there 
bunches of glowing sea-fern, and rose-lined 
shells from the Mediterranean. John Van 
Epp had planned and furnished it for his bride, 
three years ago, according to his own taste, 
which was curiously fanciful for so quiet a 
man. 

The rest of the house was very quaint and 
old-fashioned, filled with the solid tables and 
chairs used by the Van Epps from generation 
to generation, (for the house and acres about 
it had come down to John from some old grand- 
father who held them in colonial times;) but 
this room, and her little parlor, he had bright- 
ened up fresh and new for his wife, when he 
brought her home. ‘He had been months ‘‘dilly- 
dallying over them,” as he said; it was the first 
pleasant work of his life, for John had been a 
hard-pushed fellow by his old father; but he 
was his own master, now; he had lingered over 
the choice of each bit of furniture with a ten- 
derness which he never showed to the woman 
who inspired it. John was a gentle-hearted 
fellow, you saw, in spite of his silence; with a 
kindly smile in his eyes, and a caressing touch 
for the very dog at his feet, or the horse he 
curried; it was only in the presence of Berry 
Sutphen, with her pale face and clear blue eyes, 
the only thing on earth he loved, that he grew 
grave and calm. 

When she first saw these pretty, rooms, he 
would have liked then to have surprised her; 
to have heard her laugh, and blush, and chat- 
ter, with the tears flashing into her eyes as 
silly Jane Grierson would have done; it would 
have suited his foolish fancies if she had sat 
upon his knee, and coaxed him to tell her of the 
hours he had spent in choosing and arrang- 
ing everything there. But Berry only smiled 
gravely, when she saw them; commended his 
taste in colors, though she feared that the fur- 
niture would not prove as durable as a plainer 
style would have done; and that was all of it. 
John kept all the tender, foolish fancies he had 
peopled these roems with, and the memory of 
them, to himself. When he thought of them 
afterward, it was with a quiet, sad smile, Yet, 
after he had left Berry that first day in the 
little parlor, she had looked about her sud- 
denly, with her lips trembling, and eyes wet, . 
and holding her hands to her face, had thought 
how good John was to her, and prayed to God 
to help her to be a true wife to him. When 
she heard him coming she choked back the 
sobs, looked up quiet and calm as ever. She 
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never would disgust her husband by weak, hys- 
terical crying and laughing, thinking of her 
dead mother. Her very soul was sick of sham 
semtjment, of spasms of rage and good-humor, 
and knowing what a hell that made of home, 
since she was a child, she had been trying to 
curb herself down into an even quiet. 

So Berry Sutphen had begun her married 
life. Berenice Van Epp, the wife of three 
years standing, found those first days coming 
up before her curiously to-day, as she stood by 
the little chamber-window, waiting to bid her 
husband a long good-by. She watched him 
where he stood at the gate of the stable-yard, 
giving some last charges to old Peter, who had 
care of the stock. He was slow about it, lingered 
unnecessarily, she thought; but she herself had 
taught him deliberation. But there was but 
an hour yet before he left her; it would be but 
natural that he should wish to be with the child, 
at least. She sat down, glancing about the 
room, from habit, to see if it were in order, 
straightening the white coverlid that lay over 
little Phil, asleep in his crib. Only three years 
ago! She knew he had loved her then. She 
had fancied, when she was Berry Sutphen, that 
she could look down into every depth of his 
clear, simple nature, and understand all the 
workings of his heart; those long, balmy summer 
evenings when they went wandering through the 
pine-woods, careless and open as two children 
in their talk. Three years, in which they had 
been together night and day, growing farther 
apart. John Van Epp had never been aught 
than kind and gentle to the woman whose head 
lay on his bosom, but the heart under it was a 
sealed chamber to her. She knew that; knew 
it to-day, when they were to part, with a fierce 
hunger of love and jealousy that racked her 
frame. She tried to go over their home-life 
coolly. She could not see where she had been 
to blame; it would have been better, perhaps, 
that they had been alone. Olive and Jane 
Grierson had been a restraint on John, always, 
she felt; he was shy and reticent; the presence 
of strangers embarrassed him. But she thought 
she did right to bring them to her new home 
with her. Her dower was large enough to pre- 
vent any of the Van Epps from thinking that 
John was preyed upon by his wife’s relations; 
and here her cheek blazed scarlet, for she had 
come to the root of the whole trouble. 

“Her dowry was large,” lifting her head 
proudly. ‘The Sutphens owned all the ground- 
rents of the village and adjacent townships, and 
she was the only heir; it was enough in itself 
to keep up the farm and house in a far better 





manner than had been done since they were 
married. She had put the management of her 
income into her husband’s hands from the first, 
and he had accepted it. True, it was his right, 
legally, but it would have been in better taste 
if he had not touched it—under the circum- 
stances; for if her dependents and servants 
thought Mrs. Van Epp a woman of clearer 
brain and better judgment than her husband, I 
am afraid that/ she heuself was not free from 
such belief. 

‘‘So far as money has been concerned, he has 
treated me like a child,’ she said; the old 
grievance heating her blood even now at this 
last hour. Not only had John Van Epp drawn 
his wife’s money, but he never had accounted 
by a word to her for its disposal, nor suffered 
the merest trifle to pass through her hands. The 
Sutphens were a free-handed family; always 
had held a certain place as the most hospitable 
people in the county; kept a good table; prided 
themselves as being above the need of anxiety 
about the beggarly thrift of smaller farmers. 

Berenice had inherited all this prejudice; the 
daughter of this race of Jersey watermen clung 
as proudly to family traits and idiosyncrasies as 
any Howard of them all. 

The menage of John Van Epp’s house had 
been niggardly since his bride came into it. 
She had marked it at first with a dumb astonish- 
ment, which gave way to a sullen contempt, as 
she fell silently into it, too proud to reason or 
question. As for her husband, he gave himself 
no pleasures of which the others were stinted; 
he worked hard and constantly—the ‘schooner 
making-two runs now where formerly she had 
made but one, successful almost always; for 
Van Epp was one of the most a and 
skillful traders on the shore. 

The village gossips congratulated esinbes 
on her husband’s luck and growing fortune; 
but the larder grew leaner at home, and the 
clothes they wore more shabby. Every year, 
too, Van Epp’s face had grown more worn and 
harder, as one that hides a painful secret. He 
was not a healthy man, and had a temperament 
that needed rest and the stimulus of a happy 
life; and, having neither, it sunk, its decay 
began to show itself in dyspepsia, and in dis- 
eases of the throat and chest. Jane Grierson, 
who had learned to love the quiet, sad little 
man who sat at the end of the table, making a 
feeble joke now and then, and whose only 
friend and companion seemed to be little Phil, 
used to listen to his cough, cough, through the 
long nights, and cry drearily to herself, think- 
ing the end was at hand. The house was nota) 
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gay or cheerful one for a girl like Jane, what 
with Olive’s moody reveries, and the strong 
common sense of Berenice, which grew more 
admirable and beyond Jane’s attainment day 
by day. 

The end of all this miserable business had 
come, though not in the way Jane Grierson 
feared. Twoweeks since, Van Epp had showed 
to his wife a letter from the master of a Boston 
trading vessel bound for China, offering him 
the position of mate. ‘I shall be gone a year,” 
he had said, quietly, when she had read it. 
“The Bonnie Louise willtouch at other ports 
before her return home.” For the first time 
since her marriage, Berenice Van Epp had 
broken through her moderation and calmness, 
and made a bitter protest against it. For the 
first time, too, she had upbraided him witt. his 
love of gain; the long sacrifice of comfort and 
happiness his meanness had brought on her. If 
there was a fierce terror at her heart of the 
consequences of this absence to Van Epp him- 
self, of the want of nursing and care, she forced 
it down, and gave no expression to it. “If he 
must and does go,” she reasoned, in the very 
moment of her vehement outcry, ‘it is needless 
to alarm him about his disease. It would only 
hasten the danger; and John is apt, at any 

. time, to overrate his ailments,” which was true 

enough. Besides, the very disease was the result 
of this stinting process, to which he had given 
himeelf up. ‘There is nothing you have not 
sacrified to this desire to hoard,’’ she had said 
that day, bitterly. 

‘* Answer me truly, have you any reason for 
accepting this offer, other than the idea that 
it will prove more lucrative than the runs of the 
schooner?” He had been standing, leaning 
against one of the wooden pillars of the porch, 
holding little Phil by one hand. His face had 
lost its color as she spoke; he stroked the boy’s 
hair unsteadily. 

“‘No, Berenice, I have no inducement other 
than themoney. But——” he looked out toward 
sea as he spoke, ‘be just to me.”’ 

“John Van Epp,” said his wife, instantly 
recalled to her habitual reasoning, moderate 
tone, “‘whatever fault I may have, that of 
injustice is not usually laid to my charge. But 
when a man separates himself, perhaps for life, 
from his wife and child, for the gain of a few 
doliare, there is little injustice in deciding 
which is nearer to his heart.” 

Van Epp was a man, and with a man’s pas- 
sions, tamed and held down as they might be; 
his face lightened, for a moment, into an expres- 
sion which Berenice never understood; but one 





fiery flash was all; then he stooped over little 
Phil, clenching the child’s hand violently ; when 
he looked up his face was calmer than her own. 
“There has been 2 long silence between us, 
Berry,” he said; ‘it wowld have been better it 
never had been broken, if this is to be the end 
of all.” ee 

He went away with the ehild, then, and when 
she saw him again, was milder and more earnest 
in his little efferts to please her. 

Two weeks ago this had happened. He was 
going‘now. There lay the luggage on the floor; 
the country-stage, which was to drive him to 
the station, stood at the gate, and her husband 
himself was coming slowly through the yard, 
buttoning his coat, his face looking a trifle more 
haggard, his shoulders more stooped than be- 
fore, coming to bid her good-by. 

Berenice leaned over the porch to see him 
come up the steps, a dull certainty underlaid 
all other consciousness that this was the last 
good-by; that he would touch her lips now, 
never to touch them again. He was her hus- 
band. She loved him; her heart and soul 
belonged to him with a dumb, fierce passion 
which weaker demonstrative women never feel. 
What mattered his being a miser, or the thou- 
sand irritating little deprivations of these three 
years past? They were trifies, and she-—— 

The driver brought the wagon nearer to the 
gate. Oh, God! was he going without a word? 
She heard him speak to one of the men b€low, 
then his quick, uncertain step came on the stoop, 
through the hall, up the stairs. She grasped 
her wrists; the blood throbbed in the veins like 
fire. But it was his own act—choice—to go. 
Let her look at the matter dispassionately. John 
Van Epp separated himself from her for gain, 
or for some reason which he hid from her. If 
it was for money, it were unreasonable and 
weak in her to suffer this pain, that wrung her 
so sharply. If he had any other motive to plead 
for his going now, or for the beggarly life of 
these three years, why did he not offer it? She 
was no child, her reason, surely, was strong as 
his own. She raised her head, growing at that 
reflection suddenly self-conscious and calm, and 
at that moment heard his step without. 

John Van Epp stood for an instant’s breath, 
with his hand upon the latch of his wife’s door. 
He was a weak little fellow, in body; and what- 
ever his will might be, was by no means an equal 
in breadth or power of brain for his wife. . There 
was that in his past history which made him 
conscious that he was now acting as a true 
man; and that he ought to be calm, and at rest 
in that knowledge of duty done. . But there was 
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no hero’s heart under the faded yellow waist- 
coat and snuff-colored coat. He turned the 
latch and went in, like a miserable little criminal 
into the dock. 

If Berry ‘would hold his head in her arms a 
moment, he thought he ‘could forget all these 
wretched years gone, and all the work he had 
yet to do. But when the door opened, there 
stood Berry, grave, reasonable as Pallas of old, 
her clear blue eyes; challenging every thought 
in his brain to give a plain, common-sense ac- 
count of itself. 

He looked at her for a moment, then he 
turned to the bed. Little Phil would, maybe, 
climb up into his arms, cover his face and beard 
with kisses, as he did when he was in a good 
humor; he had such # dread of recriminations, 
of any sort of reason just now; such hunger for 
love, blind, unquestioning love; for some little 
foolish caresses at this last moment. 

But Phil was asleep. His father took off the 
coverlid, and looked at the curly, perspiring 
little head and soiled hands, with a very pale 
face. I fear that he was weaker than the wife 
he should have sustained, and the most woman 
of the two, in that hour. 

Berenice, laying some account-books, which he 
had brought in, straight upon the table, watched 
him keenly and shrewdly. The long days and 
nights coming rose suddenly before him; the 
utter loneliness in that unknown world; the 
possible death there alone and untended, while 
his boy would be at home, growing big and 
strong, forgetting his father’s face, his very 
name. He caught the child’s shoulders in his 
hands. “If I could take Phil with me,” he 
said, looking up. 

Berry’s mouth hardened, going down at the 
corners. The child was all that he cared to 
part from, then! 


“Tt would be a most unwise and imprudent: 


step,” she said, quietly. ‘I will not forget 
your wishes, in regard to the boy, while you 
are absent, John. Trust me. When you re- 
turn, I think you will have reason to be satis- 
fied that I have not failed in my duty to him.” 

“I never mistrusted you im aught, Berry,” 
he said, gently; but he did not look up; still 
stroked Phil’s freckled hands. She had a 
frantic wish to throw herself into his arms, to 
sob out the passion that was choking her; to ask 
him to forgive ‘her. Forgive her—for what? 
For not humoring, by her acquiescence, this 
last unreasonable, criminal whim? She hard- 
ened her look, her voice, lest some sudden out- 
cry should escape her, until every gesture was 
stiff and uncompromising. 





“Tf I should never come back, Berry,” he 
said, slowly, still looking at the boy; “if you 
should have to bring up the child alone——” 

She did not speak when he stopped; she had 
staggered at the words as if they had been'a 
blow, and stood a moment looking down at the 
floor, facing whatever pain it was that hurt 
her. But John Van Epp saw nothing of this; 
he only heard and noted the cold, cheerful 
voice in which ‘she replied, 

“You are becoming ‘a hypochondriac, John. 
You will come back safely. I'll not forget that 
Philip is your child as well as mine, and I'll 
consult your plans in all I do for him,” con- 
scious, as she spoke, that nothing could be mote 
generously just than this ceding of her own 
prerogative in the boy. 

Her husband looked at her dubiously. ‘Don’t 
be hard with the boy,” he said, after patting 
the hand he held a little while, and then laying 
it down with a sigh. “Well, good-by, little 
Phil.” 

Ee looked up at his wife searchingly, but in 
the momentary glance saw her face composed 
and resolute as always. He stopped abruptly, 
having moved toward her. - “I may as wel! go 
now. Joe Vail will have to drive fast to catch 
the train, as it is.” 

“Yes, John.” 

“Those books I brought in—there they are 
on the table,” turning over the leaves as he 
took one up; “they are the accounts of the 
house and farm.” His face and hers flushed at 
this, but he went on; his voice unmoved. ‘You 
will gain from them an insight into my atcus- 
tomed mode of management.” 

“T will look over them at my leisure,” she 
said, taking them and laying them aside. “The . 
stock needs renewing, I have noticed that for 
some time. It would be my policy to buy better 
blooded cattle than those you usually have 
chosen. That shall be my first care.” 

He looked up quickly, then checked the words 
he was going to speak. 

“In whose care have you left the schooner?” 
she went on. ke 

‘* Dorkitts.” 

‘Does he make returns to me?” 

Van Epp, before answering, paced the room 
rapidly once or twice, then stopped before her, 
his meager face growing red and pale by turns. 

“This is Tuesday,” he said. ‘On Saturday, 
Mr. Cozzens will be here to talk with you. He 
has known all about my affairs since our mar- 
riage. He will explain all to you, and the 
reasons for the eourse I have pursued. Shall 
we leave this until then?” 
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“As you please, John,” coldly. ‘It would 
have been the most reasonable course to have 
taken your wife always into your confidence, 
and not have treated her as a child, and then 
leave it for a stranger to explain—that savors 
of cowardice.” 

Van Epp smiled bitterly. His sense of man- 
hood seemed to have been wakened by the last 
taunt. He put his hands upon her shoulders, 
as she sat by the table, and looked in her face. 
“Poor Berry!’ he said, “‘I wish I could save 
you from the pain coming! God knows I do!” 

Her eyes blanched, but she answered gravely, 
“I have done my duty. No pain can be very 
bitter to one who has that consciousness; I 
have been a true and faithful wife to you.” 

Yes, yes,’ with the same abstracted, sad 
face, ‘‘it could not have been different, I sup- 
pose, You were blind and suspicious, but—— 
If you had thought less of duty, and trusted me 
from love, just a little. But no matter! It is 
ever now.” 

“Tam sorry if I have been unjust,” she said, 
her voice dry and cold as usual. ‘Injustice is 
@ fault with which I never was charged before,” 
yet every.vestige of color left her face, as if 
some spasm of doubt had seized her; the cold 
sweat came out on her forehead. 

He drew her head into his breast with an 
unutterable tenderness, holding it there silently. 
She threw her arms about bim, drew him close; 
for that-moment the old love and content of her 
first married life surged back into her tired 
heart; the tears crept down her cheeks. 

“John, John!” she cried, “if I could die 
now, that would be better.” She felt the nar- 
row chest of the man tremble with his eager 
start of joy. 

“You love me, Berry? My wife, my wife!” 
straining her tightly to his heart. ‘‘When Iam 
gone, you will forget all these miserable days, 
and love me as you did at first. Berry, (ma 
weak fellow! It has taken something from my 
life, these last two years.” 

But the first thrill of feeling being over, Bere- 
nice began to raise her head slowly. She did 
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not stand in the same relation to her husband 
as in those first days. Circumstances had oc- 
curred to lessen her respect for him, and those 
circumstances he still declined to explain. 

“No, John,” she began, deliberately. 

But he drew suddenly back, throwing up one 
hand. ‘No!”) he cried, ‘‘no explanations. I 
cannot bear them just now. I understand all 
you would say. Some day, perhaps, you may 
judge differently.” He spoke low and brokenly; 
paused a moment, asif for control. ‘I’m going 
now,” he said, more calmly. ‘‘Good-by, Berry.” 

‘These three years of my married life have 
been a failure, then?” loeking into his eyes 
sternly, thinking how earnestly she had laid 
down rules for her guidance as a goed wife, 
how inflexibly she had followed them. 

“No more argument,” he replied, harshly. 
‘‘Good-by,” kissing her cold lips once, no more; 
then, turning away to little Phil’s crib, he bent 
over it a long time in silence, and left the room 
without looking back at her again. He stopped 
a@ moment outside, upon the stairs. He was a 
weak fellow, as he said; and it seemed to him 
he must cry aloud like a woman, or the bafiled 
pain and passion in his heart would stifle him. 

Berenice sat motionless until she heard his 
steps on the porch, the bustle of his mounting 
into the coach, and the noise of the horses’ 
hoofs on the sandy road—that was the last. 

Her head sank on the table, and all day she 
sat there without cry or movement. Perhaps 
Berenice suffered more acute pain then than in 
all her life before. The crust which had been 
gathering for years was pierced; but it was 
there, after all. 

In the evening she dragged her heavy steps 
to the window to close it, and saw Olive’s tall, 
shapely figure on the sands below, young Whar- 
ton bending over her. Something in the sight 
made Mrs. Van Epp contract her forehead an- 
grily. This man, she remembered, designed to 
remain a week; so long their privacy was to be 
pried into. ‘Part of this scheme of economy 
of poor John’s taking boarders! But this is the 
last of it.” (70 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Can worth of woman’s life be shown? 


A difficult task it is, I own; 

With Christian graces round her thrown, 
She sits a queen upon her throne, 

And beautifies her quiet home— = - 
For woman lives for love alone! 


She leads the footsteps of her child; 
She stills the storm of passion wild; 
And by her’patient love beguiled 

Life’s rugged path seems short and mild. 
Thus, worth of woman’s life is shown— 
For woman lives for love alone! 
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A SECOND WIFE’S STORY. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





We had been discussing the question where 
we should go for the summer—my aunt Rae- 
burn, handsome and forty, my two young lady 
cousins, Blanche and Violet, and myself, the 
orphan daughter of uncle Raeburn’s only sister. 
It was a strange Providence which fixed my 
abode with those two women. Don’t imagine 
I am going into melodrame. There was no- 
thing, tragic about my life there. I liked them 
all very fairly well, and they liked me, too, in 
their way. But their way and my way were 
wide as the poles asunder. I was not rich, but 
I had money enough of my own not to be at all 
dependent on them; so I did not put their re- 
gard to a very severe test. But there was some- 
thing strange in the very fact of our living 
together, for none of our tastes were in com- 


standard. 

About even this matter of a summer resort, 
our’ notions were as wide apart as usual. 
Blanche wanted to go to Newport for the 
season. Violet wanted a few weeks of Sara- 
toga first, and Newport afterward. Aunt Rae- 
burn was ready to please them both, and only 
waited for them to come to an agreement. Out 
of courtesy they asked for my vote. I was 
tired of the old, beaten track. Saratoga and 
Newport seemed to me but an extension of 
Broadway. We should see the same people 
there, hear the same small-talk. I wanted 
something fresh—a change. If we could go to 
Mount Desert; or spend a few weeks among 
the Cape-Cod fishermen! Blanche held up her 
ringed hands in unaffected horror. 

“Wouldn’t you like to establish a mission 
amohg some of the remnants of the Indian 
tribes? That would give you yet more of 
variety.’ 

Just then the footman rang the bell, and left 
a letter forme. The handwriting was familiar, 
but I had not seen it for some time. It was 
from the most intimate friend I had in the 
world; but we never wrote to each other un- 
less we had something to say. The last time I 
saw her I had assisted at her wedding as 
bridesmaid. She had married a country doc- 
tor from some little, out-of-the-way Connecti- 
cut town, and I had given her my blessing, 


he took heraway. Had their honeymoon lasted 
two whole years? And was it waning, now, 
that she found time to remember me? I opened 
the letter with curiosity—I was skeptical about 
marriage in those days. 

No, the honeymoon must be shining still, if 
praises of Dr. Harrington were any indication. 
She was enchanted with him, with Pomfret, 
with the quiet life she led there. You would 
have thought there was never any air so balmy, 
any sunsets so glorious, any husband so fault- 
less. Pomfret and Paradise both began with 
P., and were synonimes. She had written for 
me to come and pass the summer with her. She 
should have asked me the year before, she said, 
only she felt so inexperienced. She had not 
had faith enough in her housekeeping at that 
time to feel sure of making me comfortable. 
Now she had no hesitation in promising to take 
good care of me, and send me back to town 
quite rejuvenated. I read the letter through, 
and arrived at my determination and the sig- 
nature together, 

“Girls,” I said, ‘make your arrangements 
without regard to me. Jam going to Pomfret.” 

«‘Wolf-hunting?” Blanche questioned. Violet 
only opened her lazy eyes a little wider, and 
looked at me. 

**No; the wolves and Gen. Putnam have alike 
left the stage. I am going to see Mrs. Harring- 
ton—Maria Gray, you know.” 

“Oh, yes! remember. She,married a country 
doctor, and buried herself somewhere. Look 
out that you don’t do likewise.” 

Violet had her way—those lazy-looking, blue- 
eyed women, who never argue, always do have 
their way. They went to Saratoga first, and 
were to go to Newport afterward. As for me, 
I saved mantua-maker’s bills, took my last sum- 
mer fineries, and went to Pomfret. Hills and 
valleys, green fields, sunny slopes, tinkling 
brooks; great trees that look as if they grew 
for the pleasure of it; skies splendid as Italy; 
air so bracing that it stimulates you like wine— 
that was Pomfret. A stoutish, happy-looking, 
matronly woman, with her face radiating wel- 
come—that was Maria. She took me up to a 
cool, pleasant chamber, with soft white muslin 
curtains disputing the entrance of the June 





and thrown an old shoe after her for luck, as 


sunshine at the windows. Flowers were on the 
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table, flowers in the slender white vases on the 
mantle, flowers everywhere. 

“Be happy, and grow.strong here,” pee said, 
as she led me in, ‘‘and don’t think doctor and 
I mean to bore you to death, or keep you quite 
to our two selves. Robert Eden is coming next 
week.” 

«And who is he?” 

“Don’t you know? He is a Connecticut 
grandee, a politician, a man of weight and in- 
fluence; rich, besides, and in want of a wife. 
You will find him worth getting acquainted 
with. He is doctor’s great.friend. He doesn’t 
know you are coming; but when he finds you 
here, I fancy he won’t be sorry.” 

I confess I was honestly pleased at the pros- 
pect of such an addition to our resources, 
heartily glad the visitor was coming. Much 
as I loved Maria, thoroughly as I liked the 
doctor, I had no objection to vary the pro- 
gramme by the admission of another person. 
It even did cross my mind, what if this un- 
known Robert Eden were to be my fate? What 
if I should really like him as well as Maria did 
her doctor? Not that I thought there was much 
danger of it. I had been through two seasons 
in New York society, and seen a good many 
men, and still was heart-whole. So I concluded 
Iwas not very susceptible, and should survive 
the summer and Mr. Eden’s visit without being 
mortally wounded. 

I had been there a week when he came. I 
confess I was, at first, a little disappointed in 
him. To be sure, Maria had not described him 
very fully, but I had pieced out her hints with 
my own conjectures. I had fancied him a sort 
of book-hero—graceful as Antinous, handsome, 
with the look and gesture of one born to com- 
mand. He came in, cordial, genial, merry; 
heartily glad to see the doctor and Maria; but 
utterly devoid of the halo with which my fancy 
had surrounded him, He was a good, rugged, 
manly New Englander; powerfully built, with 
broad shoulders, and strong, well-knit frame, 
but not very tall, and, of course, not especially 
graceful. Neither was he young—thirty-five 
at least. I concluded at once that I was safe 
enough. I could never be romantic about a 
thick-set, middte-aged man, with a good deal 
of color. Still I could be excellent friends with 
him, no doubt, But no wonder that he was not 


married. Who could imagine that downright, 
practical, commonplace man talking sentiment? 

Before the first evening was over, I began, 
however, to change my estimation of him. 
Whatever else he was, he certainly was not 
commonplace. 


I had seldom heard any one 


talk so well. He. was perfectly simple, too— 
just as utterly unaffected and unconcerned 
about the impression he was making as was 
Maria’s doctor. I liked well to hear them both 
talk. There was so little of the petit maitre 
about them; they were both so thoroughly 
genuine and in earnest. But Mr. Eden, I could 


see readily, was by far the greater man of the’ 


two. His conclysions were based on broader 
premises, deeper knowledge. You forgot, when 
he talked, that he was not handsome; or, rather 
you almost learned to consider him so, when 
you saw those clear, gray eyes kindle, and the 
strong, resolute face grow earnest and full of 
meaning. 

Within the next three weeks I found out that 
Robert Eden was something more and greater 
than I had imagined before I saw him. In 
place of the novel-hero of my imagination, with 
his ideal graces, I found the most real man I 
had ever known—a man capable of greatness, 
both in thought and action; of conception and 
of endeavor; capable, also, of long-suffering 
and patience; of a deep, self-sacrificing tender- 
ness, in which any woman might rest safely the 
hope and faith of her life-time. I began to feel 
as if his love was the only thing in the world 
worth striving for; and as if I was not half 
good enough to win it. 

One day he told me that it was mine; and 
suddenly earth and skies seemed dyed anew 
for me in tints of primeval splendor; and, in- 
deed, Pomfret and Paradise were the same— 
or, at least, had I not found Eden? I remem- 
ber—shall I ever be old enough to forget?—- 
how his clear, deep voice sounded on the sum- 
mer stillness, 

“T love you, Agnes. Can you love me?” 

I had not one coquettish impulse. I did love 
him truly, and I told him so. Was there any- 
thing in the universe which could have thrilled 
me like the words in which he thanked and 
claimed me? 

Afterward, it might have been an hour, per- 
haps, a thought came to me, born of my own 
jealous, exacting nature. I longed to belassured 
that he had never loved before. I gave him 
first love. Could I be contented with less in 
return? And yet he was thirty-six years old, 
he told me. Cotild he have lived so long with- 
out loving? I asked him. A shadow seemed 
to cross his face—or was it the day which dark- 
ened? He bent toward me tenderly, yet with 
a reproachful look. 

“T loved my wife, Agnes. You are not less 
dear to me than she was—you satisfy me more 





perfectly, perhaps; but, surely, you would not 
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be better, pleaged were I to confess that I had, 
done another womap the wrong of marrying, 
her without loving her?” 

I clung to his arm in a sort of desperation, 
It seemed to me the solid ground was slipping ¢ 
away from, beneath my feet. I could not find 
strength for many, words, I only, gasped, 

“Your wife?” . 

“Yes. Surely you were not in ignorance that 
I had been married; that I was asking you to 
take the place to, my child; my little Gertrude, 
of her dead mother? Did not Mrs, Harrington 
teld you?” 

“Never!” 

“Phen I must try my, fortune over again, 
Are you willing to be, my. second wife, Ger- 
trude’s mother ?” ' 

I did not answer him. I brokeaway from his 
hold, and paced wildly up and down the garden- 
paths. What should Ido? I had always hated 
second marriages; always believed that no 
woman could be a good mother to another 
woman’s child, Could I undertake it? Should 
Inot be torn with ceaseless jealousy of the dead? 
Could I help hating the child that would always 
call to mind Aer memory, and come between me 
and my husband’s heart? And yet, heaven pity 
me! could I give him up? What else would be 
left in life when he was gone out of it? He 
might love yet again, Some other woman might 
be to him all he had asked me to be. That 
thought conquered me, I went back to him. 
I know not what my face reysaled of pain or 
conflict. 

“Yes, I will be your wife,” I cried, passion- 
ately. ‘I love you so well, I have no choice. 
“But if I had known this in the first place, I 
never should have loved yeu; and it would have 
been better for both of us.” 

“No, I will never believe that, Agnes, It 
would not have been better. You love me—for 
my sake you will love: my child. Make her 
what you are, and I will ask no more.” 

“No,” I said, desperately, ‘I do not promise 
to love her. Ido not think'I can. But I will 
do my duty toward her. At least I will try.” 

“You will succeed,” he sal, with a fond 
faith of which I was not worthy. ‘I am not 
afraid to trust you.” 

He staid there three weeks longer before he 
went away to make preparations for our wed- 
ding+-for we were to be married early in Sep- 
tember. He was an impatient lover, and there 
was no reason for long waiting. The wedding 
was to be at Maria’s, for I did not want to hurry 
my aunt and cousins home from their summer 
campaign; and, indeed, we both preferred being 








married quietly in Romfret, During those three 
weeks, that he staid with me I was happy—I 
could not help being, [loved him so well, and 
trusted him so entirely. Sometimes the thought 
of other ties that had once bound him stung me, 
but I tried to banish it. How could I doubt 
the deep tenderness that looked from his eyes, 
thrilled in his voice, and dictated every word 
and deed? 

But when he left me for a month, during 
which we were both to be busy with the arrange- 
ments for our coming marriage, I found it 
harder to be quite satisfied, Qne day I asked 
Maria why she had not told me that Mr. Eden 
was a widower. 

‘Because I knew I could take no surer way 
to set you against him,” was the reply; ‘‘and I 
had a presentiment that he was just the one 
made for you.” 

“You might just as well have had a memory 
that he had been just the one made for some 
one else,” I answered, tartly, 

“But J don’t think so. Doctor knew him 
when his first wife was alive; and he says she 
never suited him as you will. She was a pretty 
little thing—a sort of David Copperfield’s Dora. 
You will be his Agnes,” 

“Yes! and who ever reads that book without 
believing that, however willing David was to 
persuade himself and his second wife to the 
contrary, it was really poor little Dora that he 
loved best—‘the little blossom that faded on the 
stem?’ Agnes satisfied his reason, I presume, 
but Dora roused the enthusiasm in which reason 
was forgotten. I like enthusiasm.” 

“And in that respect, I think, you have no 
reason to complain of Mr. Eden. Remember 
how noble and how fond he is, and be satisfied; 
or, for very shame at your ingratitude, be 
silent.” 

Soon he came; and, for the time, even my 
jealous heart was at rest. How could I help 
believing in such a generous, undoubting love? 
How could I meet it by distrust or repining? 

So we were married. Aunt and uncle Rae- 
burn, Blanche, and Violet, flitted on to attend 
the ceremony. I did not think the girls would 
have liked Mr. Eden. To my amazement they 
admired him. They were incapable of measur- 
ing his heights and depths. They did not 


understand him; but he had an aspect in which 
they could see something to approve. His defer- 
ence toward woman as woman, imparted to his 
manner a gracious charm, more enticing than 
flattery. You felt that he was superior, and 
at the same time believed that he thought you 
so. Then they were by no means insensible to 
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his social advantages. Before they had been 
with Matia two hours they had extracted from 
her more than I knew about the extent of his 
fortune—his great house out of Hartford, where 
all the arts blossomed, where soft laces draped 
the windows, and pictures flushed the walls 
with sunset splendors, and statues gleamed out 
from before crimson draperies. They Became 
impressed, thereupon, with a profound sense of 
his importance, and devoted themselves with 
assiduity to me as his representative. 

I was thoroughly happy when the wedding 
festivities were over, and he and I drove away 
together. We were to pass September, and the 
early part of October, in a somewhat eccentric 
bridal tour. We meant, so far as we could, to 
avoid the beaten routes, and go, as the fancy 
seized us, to any place either of us had ever 
especially desired to visit. We took in both 
Mount Desert and Cape Cod; so I carried out 
my summer programme after all. Through 
those weeks, for the most part, my heart was 
at rest. I had my husband all to myself, and 
was able, for the time, to forget that there were 
any other claims on him. It was not until the 
very last night before we went home that I 
asked him anything about his chifd. He had 
not mentioned her all this time; unwilling, I 
suppose, to force her upon my attention. We 
were alone in our room just at twilight. My 
face was in the shadow, and he could not see 
if any jealous spark kindled my eyes. I tried 
to speak quietly. 

“Where is little Gertrude,” I asked, “during 
all this time that we have been pleasuring?” 

“She has been with her aunt, her mother’s 
sister; but we shall find her at home to-morrow. 
Her nurse will take her there to meet us. I 
have told her about you, darling, and she is all 
ready to love you.” : 

The animation in his voice; the glad, eager 
way in which he spoke of her; his evident assur- 
ance that she would win her way to my love, 
roused the evil deraon in my heart. I tried not 
to show it, however. I could not bear that he 
should see in me anything unworthy. I turned 
the conversation adroitly as I could, and fancied 
that I succeeded in banishing that little waiting 
girl from her father’s thoughts. 

It was the middle of the short October after- 
noon when we came in sight of “Edenhall.” 
The day was perfect. You know how ripe and 
rich a New England October day can be; what 
golden haze swims in the air; how blue the sky 
is, with the white clouds flecking it here and 
there, and the soft purple shadows upon the 
hill-tops. It made “Edenhall” glorious. It was 





a grand old place, with tall and stately trees 
that looked as if they were centuries 01d. 
Indeed, the land had belonged to Robert Eden’s 
ancestors: and the oaks and elms were as lofty, 
‘when my husband's grandfather played under 
them, ‘as now. But the house was modern and 
stately—a great, gray-stone house, 


“With its battlements high in the hush of the air, 
And the turrets thereon.” 


On one side, sloping down teward the river, 
was a gay garden. On the other side the trees 
reigned alone, and tossed their flame-tinted 
boughs in the October sunshine. To the house 
a long avenue led up, and then a flight of steps. 
Midway on these stood a child, alone, in an 
attitude of bashful graee. A pretty little crea- 


ture; I fancied she must be like her mother— 


and the thought hardened my heart against 
her; very fair, with golden curls, snowy skin, 
and a pink flush in the cheeks, great, blue eyes, 
bright Jips, dimpled negk and arms—as charm- 
ing a vision of childhood as eye could desire. 
She wore—how well I remember it—a red 
dress, and a low-necked white apron, with the 
eunningest of red-morocco shoes upon the tiny 
feet. I had seen everything about her in the 
moment when the carriage was stopping, and 
my husband handing me out. He ran gayly up 
the steps, and caught the little creature in his 
arms. He kissed her, whispered something in 
her ear, then led her to meet me. 

«Welcome home, dear wife,” he said. ‘‘Gerty, 
this is your mamma.” 

‘‘How oo do, new mamma,” she lisped, in her 
coaxing, childish way. “Gerty glad te see 00.” 

She stretched up her little arms, and I bent 
down, ungraciously enough, and just let her 
lips touch my cheek, but gave her no kiss, no 
embrace in return. She seemed disappointed. 
I did not dare to look at her father. If he 
noticed it, he made no sign. He drew the child 
round to his other side, and went up the steps 
between us. It would be always so, I thought, 
bitterly. He must be divided. I could never 
have him allto myself any more. I had had the 
last of my good days. I felt something fearfully 
like hatred toward the little innocent four-years- 
old creature, whose right to him, after all, so 
much antedated my own. I, not she, was thle 
usurper. 

I went sullenly into the splendid home of 
which Mr. Eden had made me mistress. ! 
caught a reflection of my face in one of the full- 
length mirrors. It looked so dark and biiter, 
it was so shadowed by the evil spirit 1 was 
indulging, that I stole a glanee at my husband, 
to see if I could not already read aversion in 
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his eyes. Would he be able to love me at all, 
I wondered, when I disappointed him so; and 
then, with the injustice of such a mood, I dis- 
liked little Gerty the more, for bringing out the 
evil that was in me. 

On the winter that followed—my first winter 
at Edenhall—I do not like to dwell. I wish I 
could forget how cold and cruel I was to the 
child of the dead beauty whose fair face looked 
down on me from the panel where it hung, 
between the drawing-room windows. I was 
jealous of that portrait, even—but I dared not 
ask to have it removed. Robert Eden was not 
one to sacrifice the dead to the whims of the 
living. Little Gerty tried her childish best to 
please me, and make me love her. Poor dear! 
it was so evident that she had never known 
coldness or unkindness before. She did not 
understand it from “‘new mamma,” as she con- 
tinued to call me. The very name irritated 
me. I thought it must constantly remind her 
father of the other mamma. 

In all this I was utterly wretched. I was not 
of a nature to sin comfortably. I had a con- 
science, and I could not easily silence it. Try 
to shut it out as I might, an accusing ghost 
seemed to haunt me. Often, when I would have 
kissed my husband, it seemed to me that a 
phantom face thrust itself between us, and 
claimed the caress. I grew fearfully nervous, 
especially toward spring, when I was looking 
forward to holding a child of my own in my arms 
by-and-by. I used to think, sometimes, what 
if I should die, and leave the little, helpless 
thing to the world’s mercy, and some one should 
be hard and cold to her as I wastoGerty? Yet 
I would not change. A demon of obstinacy 
seemed to possess me. I could not love Gerty, 
and I would not try to make her happy. I per- 
suaded myself it would be hypocrisy. 

Through all this time no words can describe 
the kindness and patience of my husband. This 
grand patience of his was ene of the most 
splendid elements in his character. It made 
him sovereign over himself. Bitterly as I know 
he was disappointed in me, he never gave utter- 
ance to a single reproach. But there was some- 
thing almost pitiful in his tenderness toward 
me. I think he knew that I was sinning against 
my better self, and he had compassion on me. 
Then, too, I suppose, he imputed a good deal 
of the trouble to the physical disturbances 
incidental to my state of health, and hoped that 
I would learn to love his child when the deep 
fountain of motheraood had been unsealed in 


my own heart. 
I do not know how it would have been. I 








used to think, then, that I should like Gerty less, 
rather than more, in the days to come. With 
the new love would come a new torment. IL 
should be jealous for my child as well as for 
myself. Why did I, I asked myself one day, 
why did I, knowing my own disposition, ever 
venture to marry a widower? I might have 
been sure how it would be. And nowI had 
wrecked his life as well as my own. It was in 
the afternoon, I remember, and I watched the 
March sunshine glinting on tree and statue, 
and thought how much longer the days were 
getting, and then how long life was, and how 
weary. LIlooked round on my beautiful home. 
I thought of my husband, so tender, so generous, 
so thoroughly noble, and then I said aloud, 

“If I only had him to myself! If it were not 
for Gertrude. Other children die, but no fear 
of her. I wish she was dead!” 

I had never gone so far before, even in 
thought, and I stopped with a shudder at myself. 
I almost expected the ghost, which had so long 
seemed to haunt me, to speak out in the silence, 
or lay her cold fingers on my lips. I sat still 
and shivering, but the March sun shone mock- 
ingly on. No wind stirred. No voice broke 
the stillness. I sat a half-hour, perhaps, at 
least it seemed as long, and then Rosa, Gerty’s 
nurse, appeared, with frightened face, im the 
door-way. 

‘‘Please, Mrs. Eden, Gerty is very bad, in- 
deed, and I don’t know what to do. She was 
taken sick a little while ago, and now she’s 
lying sort of stupid like, and as cold as ice.” 

A horrible thought flashed across my be- 
wildered brain. Was this the answer to my 
wish? Was I a murderer? Should I not be 
one, unless God would hear my prayers, and 
save her life? I hurried to the nursery. The 
child was stupid still, but not cold now. She 
was in a raging fever. She must be saved, I 
thought, or I should go mad. 

‘Send James for Dr. Bartlett, instantly,” I 
cried. ‘Where is Mr. Eden?” 

«Gone into town.” 

«Well, tell him to get the doctor first, and 
then try and find her father.” 

I do not know how long it was before Dr. 
Bartlett came. I took no note of time, sitting 
with that little burning hand between my fin- 
gers. He examined her, inquired who had 
been with her when she was taken, and then 
asked Rosa a few questions. Then he turned 
to me. 

“It appears like scarlet fever, Mrs. Eden. 
All the symptoms are like it, and it is very pre- 
valent just now.” 
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He left some medicine, and gave me minute 
directions for her treatment, and then went 
away, promising to come again in the evening. 

I was sitting by her alone when her father 
came home. He had met Dr. Bartlett on the 
way, and knew the worst. He made no ado, 
but the tearless. anguish which whitened his 
face struck to my heart. Not with a jealous 
pang, however. The shock had sobered me, 
and for the time, at least, cured my madness. 
But I loved my husband too well to look on his 
suffering unmoved, Even his anxiety that his 
child should live, was, I taink, less intense than 
mine. I could not divest myself of the horrible 
idea that she had been stricken down in answer 
to my wish. If she died, I should never be able 
to forget those terrible words, nor feel again 
that I had a right to Robert Eden’s love. In 
striving to save her life, I was striving for all I 
valued: on. earth—my own peace of mind, my 
husband’s heart.. If she should die, I felt as if 
I must go away, and never see him again. 

God knows how anxiously I tended her; 
with what prayers I besieged heaven for her 
life. Her own mother’s love could not have 
been more vigilant. Her father was amazed 
at me, I saw. He thought, I suppose, that it 
was an honest affection late springing in my 
heart. He little knew what was at stake for 
me—what hopes, dear as my own soul, hung 
on the balance with her life. Now and then 
he said some word of praise or thanks; and 
often he begged me to rest, and leave her to 
him. But I would not leave her—I dared not— 
until the crisis was past. She was very sick. 
I could see her wasting away. The fierce fever 
shriveled up her life, drank the marrow in her 
bones. I waited in an agony of suspense for 
the time which the doctor said would decide 
her fate. He watched with me himself through 
the night—he and I by the bedside, her father 
coming and going like an unquiet spirit. Be- 
fore morning dawned the worst was over. 

“She will live, now, with good nursing,” Dr. 
Bartlett said, as she opened her great blue eyes, 
and knew us for the first time since she was 
sick. : 

I ran away, I could not bear my transport of 
rejoicing till I had poured it out in a cry of 
thanksgiving. When I was calmer, I went back. 

‘You have saved her life, I truly believe,’’ 
my husband said, meeting me at the nursery- 
door. ‘Dr. Bartlett say&’ your care has been 
everything. Her own mother could not have 
been niore faithful. Can I ever repay you?” 

I listened to his praises, feeling a desperate 
impulse to confess to him all that-had ever been 





in my heart. But there was not time. The 
child still needed me: 

She began to get better rapidly. She had 
one of those strong constitutions of which dis- 
ease always takes hold with peculiar violence, 
but which as quickly recuperate the moment 
the pressure is removed. The next day, at 
nightfall, she looked at me with those great, 
wistful blue eyes, and said, in her ¢hildish way, 

“I haven’t asked.God to take care of Gerty. 
Rosa isn’t here; mayn’t I say prayers to new 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, darling,” I answered. It was the first 
time I had ever called her so. 

She said over a.simple little prayer, one she 
was used to saying, evidently, for it ended with, 

‘And please take care of Gerty, and make 
new mamma love her.” 

The words were so much a matter of habit 
that she said them, in my presence, as usual, 
without, I am sure, remembering their refer- 
ence tome. I can never tell how they thrilled 
my heart, dumb and cold so long, into warmth 
“and tenderness. I suppose I had been learning, 
all through her illness, to be fond of her; but I 
had not realized it myself until then. A full 
tide of such love as I had never felt before 
swelled my heart almost to bursting; and I bent 
over her, and kissed her with eyes which could 
not see for tears. 

“Never ask God again to make new mamma 
love you,” I said. ‘She loves you now. My 
darling, my little Gerty!” 

She touched my wet cheek softly with her 
baby fingers. 

‘* Don’t cry,” she said, **oo make Gerty sorry. 
Gerty loved oo all the time.” 

That night I left her to Rosa’s care for the 
first time since she was taken sick. I sat with 
my husband in our own room, and told him all. 
Just hew wicked, and jealous, and miserable I 
had been—even those terrible words I had said 
the first days of Gerty’s sickness. And then I 
asked him if he could forgive me. I was sitting 
at a little distance from him, and he bent for- 
ward and drew me into his arms, close to his 
heart. 

‘‘Not forgive you, Agnes,”’ he answered, “but 
love you. You have triumphed over yourself 
nobly. You are my true wife, of whom I am 
prouder to-night than ever. You would never 
have been jealous, Agnes, if you had known 
half how well I love you.” 

I never was jealous afterward. 

Gerty got well rapidly; and when she was 
playing round the grounds, in the June sun- 
shine, her little sister came—a baby loved of 
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God, for God took her. Only once the little The strange, sweet instinct of motherhood, 
dark-lashed eyes opened, and I saw a gleam of aroused by that little life only a few moments 
her father’s looks in them. The little pulse ; long, has quickened again, since then, at the 
fluttered faintly, and then the new life went ; sight of baby faces—my babies. I have tasted 
out. My darling! my darling! It was God’s$the power and sweetness of that wonderful 
dures all things, beyond any other love which 
the world, knows. But my own childreii have 
never crowded Gerty out of my heart. I have 
held her always as my eldest daughter. Often 
in summer twilights, when papa is romping with 
the others, she and I go together to a little 
as if she had been mine; loved differently, in- 3 grave whereon ‘the summer blossoms blow, and 
deed, but with a love no less fond and faithful— 3 freshen the violets above it with tears, fond, 
hallowed alike by the memory of her loss and 3 but not regretful, for that first little one—the 
chosen of heaven. 


from the world’s rough ways, and yet my heart 
hungered for her, my arms ached to clasp her. 
But He judges for us best. 

Through all, little Gerty was my comfort. 
The old bitterness never came back to my soul. 
My husband’s child was almost as dear to me 


mercy, I knew, which saved her tender feet = which hopes all things, and en- 


of my own. 


“OUR MERRIE COMPANIE.” 
BY MRS. P. C. DOLE. 


We rocked upon the river’s breast— 
A happy band were we; 
For joy, with tender care, caressed 


“PRESUMPSCOTT’S” waves were crowned with light; , 
For there the golden Day 


Had dropped her arrows, in her flight, 

Upon the dancing spray; 
While Night climbed up his cloud-draped throne, 
Where trembling star-lamps faintly shone. 


The air was redolent with sweets, 
By cooling zephyrs fanned; 
And where the crested water meets 
The drifted silver strand, 
We launched our bark, and down the stream 
We floated like a fairy’s dream. 


Oh! brightly bloomed the airy bowers 
That girdled cither side ; 

And coyly drooped the chaliced flowers, 
To kiss the curling tide; 

While from those bowers, so woadrous fair, 

Low, dreamy vespers filled the air. 


“Our merrie companic.” 
What cared we for the world’s fierce strife? 
Our life was love—our love was life. 


Ten years have passed since then—ten years 
Of mingled joy and pain, 

Sprinkled with smiles and bitter tears— 
Ah, me! more loss than gain; 

At least we think our losses more, 

Perhaps more oft we count them o’er. 


And now “our merrie companie” 
Are scattered far and wide; 
One sleeps by yonder church, and three 
In battle grim have died. 
A ruined bark lies on the strand— 
Alone I walk the cold, white sand. 
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COME WITH ME. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


Come with me 
Where the waters softly flow ; 
Where the blue-cyed violets grow; 
Where the sunbeams softly creep, 
Lighting up the shadows deep; 
And the lightest song we sing 
Doth an answering echo bring, 

Wild and free! 


Come to-day. 
Flowers have raised their dewy heads, 
Blushing from their mossy beds; 
Breezes soft, with murm’ring sound, 
Whieper through the trees around; 
And they tell their tales so near, 
That I fancy T can hear 

What they say. 
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Come with me! 
Tis a joyous, Summer day; 
Comes the scent of new-mown hay, 
Stealing on the dewy air, 
From the clover-fields so fair. 
Swect tho wild-bee’s drowsy hum, 
Flying, heavy-adon, home— 

Busy bee! 

Bend the knee! 
Praises give to God above; 
Source of life, and light, and love. 
Praise Him for the earth so fair— 
For the blessing scatter’d there. 
May we love His holy will, 
Try His precepts to fulfill— 

Como with me! 
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“You've noticed the sick lady at the window 
across the street,” said Mrs. Ellis to her hus- 
band. ‘ 

“Yes.” 

«IT was over to see her this morning.” 

Ah?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Carson dropped in, and said she 
was going to call—she has been there before— 
and asked me to go along. I have been inte- 
rested in her for some time, and so accepted 
the invitation.” 

“What did you make of her?” asked Mr. 
Ellis. 

“Oh! I was pleased. There is something 
really attractive about her. She has a little 
girl, just the age of our Blanche, a sweet child. 
{ brought her home with me, and she stayed for 
two hours with Blanche. They got on nicely 
together. The lady—her name is Mrs. Estell— 
promised to let her come over again to-mor- 
row.” 

‘**Did you say her name was Estell ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts she a widow?” 

“T believe so.” ij 

“‘Bstell?—Estell? I wonder if she is the 
widow of Jacob Estell, who died about two 
years ago?” 

“Jacob Estell. Yes, I noticed that very 
name on a trunk standing in her room,” replied 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“Is that so? Well! Well! She’s had a poor 
time of it since her marriage. Estell was never 
good for much. His wife had a few thousand 
dollars, but he spent it all in a year; and when 
he died, left her without a penny. I wonder 
what supperts her now? She isn’t able to do 
anything, of course.” 

‘No; she is past that.’ 

‘Is she very feeble?” 

“Very. She rarely sits up for more than an 
hour at a time.” 

“«Consumption ?” 

“Yes; and it is wasting her rapidly. She 
can hardly last over six months, or a year.” 

“Somebody must support her,” said Mr. 
Ellis. ‘I know that Estell left nothing.” 

“She is very comfortable,” replied Mrs. 
Ellis; “and there was nothing in her manner 
that showed worldly care. Kind friends are, 
no ar looking after her.” 





Mr. Ellis, who was reading when his wife 
mentioned their sick neighbor, lifted his book, 
and let his eyes drop once more on the printed 
page; but it was some time before the‘thought 
of Mrs. Estell and the image of her wasted 
countenance, so often noticed at the window 
opposite, were veiled over by a reviving interest 
in the volume. 

It was in the evening when this conversation 
occurred, On the next morning, as Mr. Ellis 
was walking toward his store, and when only 
a little way from his dwelling, he met a man 
named Byram, to whom he gave a cold nod, and 
received in return quite as cold a greeting. 

“TI wonder what takes him into this neigh- 
borhood?” said Mr. Ellis, a shadow of dislike 
creeping over his face. He heard his name 
called from behind at this moment, and, turn- 
ing, saw a gentleman with whom he had a 
street acquaintance. 

“Good-morning!” said this person, in a 
cheery voice. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Lyon,” was returned. 

‘*You know Mr. Byram?” said the gentleman. 

“Not particularly,” replied Mr. Ellis, with a 
changing manner. 

“IT saw you speak to him.” 

“Yes.” 

‘How long have you known him?” 

“I’ve known of him for ten or twelve years.” 

“No harm, I trust,” said Mr. Lyon. 

‘Well, I can’t say as to that.” Mr. Ellis put on 
a mysterious air. “I’ve heard him talked about.” 

“Indeed!” The face of Mr. Lyon became 
serious. 

‘Something went wrong with him about 
eight years ago,” said Mr. Ellis. ‘I never got 
down to the exact truth; but this I do know— 
the firm in which he was employed, as cash- 
Keeper, turned him adrift.” 

“Is that so?” Mr. Lyon seemed startled. 

“That is so to my knowledge,” replied Mr. 
Ellis. 

“What was charged against him?” 

“Cash short,. if I remember, and not ac- 
counted for. The fact is, he didn’t keep the 
best company, and was himself inclined to be 
fast. He may have gambled a little, and £0 
got himself involved. I don’t know about it; 
but that is the natural order, when a young 
man begins to step aside.” 
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“J am pained to hear all this,’ said Mr. 
Lyon, with a troubled air. 

«And I am pained to speak of it; but you 
asked me about him, and what else could I say? 
I wouldn’t injure him for the world—wouldn’t 
put a straw in his way. But facts are facts, 
and speak for themselves.” 

Now, Mr. Ellis distinctly remembered that at 
the'time Byram’s good name went under‘a cloud, 
many persons expressed a doubt of his defec- 
tion in anything toward his employer; and it 
also came to his remembrance, that about a 
year afterward this employer suffered severely 
from the abstractions of a clerk who had grown 
up in the establishment, and been implicitly 
trusted. But, though it was on his tongue to 
speak of this also to Mr. Lyon, a feeling of dis- 
like toward Byram kept him silent. 

The two men parted. Mr. Ellis did not feel 
altogether comfortable. Was it just, or mer- 
ciful, to speak of Byram as he hed done? Might 
not the effeet of what he had said be an irre- 
parable wrong? Such questions troubled him, 
and he could not put them aside. He would 
have felt more uncomfortable if he had known 
that, for the past year, Mr. Byram had been in 
the employment of Mr. Lyon. 

*T had rather heard of the loss of a ship!” 
said Mr. Lyon to himself, as he walked on. “I 
would have trusted Byram with uncounted gold. 
Ah, me! If a man trips once, who can have 
faith in him?” After a pause, he added, “I 
wonder what takes him into this neighborhood ? 
I've met him just about here three or four times 
in the last few weeks.” 

Suspicion was already beginning to creep 
into his mind. An incident, to which he had 
not before given a second thought, now had a 
questionable look. 

“IT must get down to the bottom of this,” he 
said, a certain hardness of feeling toward his 
clerk gaining a lodgment in his mind. ‘There 
is too much at stake.” 

Now Mr. Lyon was rather a hasty man, and 
inclined to take things for granted beyond the 
simple record of facts. Ten minutes after he 
reached his store, Byram came in. 

“Too late, sir—too-late!” he said to the clerk, 
speaking with even more hardness of tone than 
he had designed. 

“Only a few minutes later than usual, Mr. 
Lyon,” replied the clerk. 

“One minute, or forty—I said it was too 
late!” Mr. Lyon ‘spoke in a testy voice, and 
tarned from Byram. 

The clerk was hurt by his employer's rude 
manner, and went to his desk with a troubled 





air. Three months before, he had been ad- 
vanced to a highly responsible position, with 
an increase of salary. 

“What does this mean?” he asked of himeelf. 
‘What has come over Mr. Lyon?” 

There was coldness, constraint, and evident 
suspicion toward his clerk, dn the part of Mr. 
Lyon all that day. Byram was not only trou- 
bled, but annoyed at this. Annoyance became 
irritation. Such being the state of mind with 
employer and clerk, it only needed some slight 
cause to produce a rupture. The cause was not 
far off. Sharp words, under light provocation, 
passed from lip to lip, and the result was sepa- 
ration. 

Only twenty dollars of the young man’s salary 
remained in Mr. Lyon’s hand. He took this, 
and went away with a heavy heart, and a feel- 
ing of discouragement. 

«What a relief!” said Mr. Lyon to himself, 
as the clerk retired. “I should not have hada 
moment’s peace if he had remained. I’m sorry 
for him, but can’t help it. When a man trips 
once, all faith in him is gone.” 

One day, two or three weeks afterward, Mr. 
Ellis said to his wife, 

‘**What has become of Mrs. Estell? I haven't 
seen her at the window for some time.” 

“Oh! I forget to teil you about her,” an- 
swered Mrs: Ellis, a shade of pity coming over 
her face. ‘She left Mrs. Kingsley’s on last 
Thursday. She was, you know, only a boarder 
there.” 

‘“Why did she leave?” 

“‘Her means suddenly gave out; or became 
so much reduced that she could no longer afford 
to pay Mrs. Kingsley’s charges. I feel very 
sorry for her. She was so comfortable over 
there; and now, I hear, she is in a poor, for- 
lorn sort of a place, in a miserable little street 
down town. She can’t live very long; and it 
is really hard that her last days are to go out 
in neglect and privation.” 

“Some friend or friends on whom she leaned 
have failed her,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“Yes. That is the truth, I believe.” 

‘Did you ask Mrs. Kingsley ubout her?” 

“Yes. There was a gentleman named By- 


” 


ram—— 

Mr. Ellis started. 

“Byram! What of him?” Mr. Ellis could 
not, in his surprise at hearing this name, help 
interrupting his wife. 

‘‘He paid her board.” 

“Byram paid her board?” 

“Yes. Why, do you know him? 
prised you look!” 
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“T used to know ® "young man by that name, 
and I’ve seen him several times in this neigh- 
borhood,” replied Mr. Ellis. 

But he seemed disinclined to pursue the sub- 
ject farther, and fell into a sober mood. On the 
next day he called on Mr. Lyon. 

‘“You remembé¢r,” he said, ‘“what passed be- 
tween us, a few weeks ago, about a young man 
named Byram?” 

“Yes, sir,” was replied, with emphasis. 

“I trust you have ndt repeated it to any 

” 

“Wasn't it true?” demanded Mr. Lyon. He 
was a man of quick feelings. 

“True, as far as my statement went. But 
I should have said more in simple fairness. 
Though Byram lost his place, and his name 
went under a cloud, a great many persons be- 
lieved him innocent. ‘And I ought, also, to 
have said, that, a year afterward, a clerk, who 
had been for a long time in the establish- 
ment, was discovered in a series of pecula- 
tions and false entries, running back for five 
years.” 

“Upon my word, sir! But that is putting 
another face on the matter. Why, in'the name 
of justice, Mr. Ellis, did you not say this, also, 
that antidote and bane might have gone to- 


gether? You have led me into a great wrong, 


sir.” 

“How ?—how, Mr. Lyon?” 

“Mr. Byram held a highly responsible place 
in my business. [I trusted him largely until 
you destroyed my confidence. Before nightfall 
he and I had parted!” 

“My dear, sir! this is bad. I had no thought 
of injuring him. I didn’t know that he was in 
your employment.” 

“Bad? I think it is bad!” 

**Where is he now?” 

“T can’t inform you. He left the city soon 
after leaving me.” 

“Where did he go?”’ 

“T am not advised.” 

The two men were ffent for a little while. 

“Td give a hundred dollars to know where 
he was,” said Mr. Ellis, breaking the silence. 

“You might give a thousand, and not repair 
the injury you have done,” was replied. 

Mr. Lyon’s manner was severe. His tone, 
as well as his language, offended Mr. Ellis, who 
closed the interview, and went away. 

That evening Mr. Ellis said to his wife, 

“T can’t get Mrs. Estell out of my mind.” 

She looked up at her husband with just a 
shade of surprise in her face, 

‘Is it right for us, knowing as we do her 
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helpless and destitute condition, to act toward 
her the part of priest and Levite?”’ 

“The part of good Samaritan were better,” 
replied Mrs. Ellis. 

«Will you go and see her to-morrow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do. And if you find her in need of things 
comfortable, supply them. Learn, if you cnn, 
whether she has any means of her own, ‘and 
how much it will require weekly to enable her 
to go back to Mrs. Kingsley’s.”’ 

Almost the first question asked by Mr. Ellis, 
on his return home from business next day, was, 

“‘ Have you seen Mrs. Estell?” 

His wife’s countenance changed instantly. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘But she’ll never go 
back to Mrs. Kingsley’s.”’ 

“Why not?” Mr. Ellis was visibly agitated. 

“She took a severe cold in removing, which 
has been increased almost daily through the 
carelessness and neglect of the family in which 
she is living. Inflammation of the lungs is the 
result, and she is now in a very critical con- 
dition.” ’ 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Ellis suppressed 
@ groan. 

“Tf she dies, I don’t know what will become 
of her little girl,” remarked Mrs. Ellis. Mr. 
Byram appears to be the only friend she had; 
and he has failed her at the last.” 

A word of defence for Mr. Byram came tv 
the lips of Mr. Ellis, but he could not give it 
utterance, lest he should betray more to his 
wife than he cared to have her know. 

“Suppose you bring the child home with 
you,” said Mr. Ellis. : 

«I thought of doing so yesterday, but feared 
you might have an objection.” 

“Oh, no! none at all!” he answered, quickly. 
“Do just as your heart prompts.” 

On the next evening, when Mr. Ellis returned 
home, his wife was absent. She had been away 
since morning, the servants said. His heart 
felt heavy. This absence boded no good. Seon 
afterward she came in, bringing Mrs. Estell’s 
child with her. 

‘*How is she?” heasked. He saw the answer 
in her face, before her lips said, in a low 
whisper, 

“Dead!” 

He felt the word like a stunning blow. ‘And 
I killed her!” Not aloud, but in his thought 
he uttered this accusing sentence. 

Nothing more was then said. Neither was in 
a mood for conversation. After tea, Blanche, 
and the little motherless child, were placed in 





bed together, and went to sleepin eack other's 
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arms. Mrs. Ellis called her husband to look 
at them in their sweet unconsciousness. After 
standing over them for a few moments, he 
turned away. The pain at his heart was very 
severe. 

“God has sent. her to this fold; poor little 
lamb!” he said, in a low, burdened voice; ‘‘‘and 
she must not go out again.” 

“It is, well with the mother; and, in God’s 
good providence, well with the child,” was 
apswered by Mrs, Ellis, A deep calm rested 
on her spirit; but his was turbulent as a storm- 
vexed ocean. ‘Out of evil He is always bring- 
ing good,” she added. ‘It seemed so hard for 
Mrs. Estell to lose a sustaining friend just when 
she most needed him, The loss. hastened her 
departure, made her passage to the next worl? 
shorter, and, to all appearance, sharper; but 
out of this seeming evil to her is horn good 
for her child—the very good her heart most 
desired. His ways are not as our ways, nor 
His permissions separate from tender mercy 
and loving kindness, Back of the darkest cloud 
there is blue sky and sunshine.” 

A few months afterward, Mr. Ellis was in a 
Western city, where he had business with a 
large mercantile house, He was engaged with 
a member of the firm, when he saw at a desk 
near him a familiar face. It was that of Byram. 
Their eyes met. in a mutual recognition. Mr. 
Ellis stepped to the desk and spoke kindly, even 
cordially, to the young man. 

“You know Mr. Byram,” said the member 
of the firm with whom he was conversing, when 
Mr. Ellis came back from the desk. The remark 
was made in a low tone of voice. 

“Yes, knew him at the East. 
has he been with you?” 

“About two months. He seemed very much 
run down when he came to us. We didn’t think 
much of him, judging from his appearance. 
But be has proved himself to be intelligent, 
competent, and useful. In fact, he is, to-day, 
the most capable clerk in our establishment. 
What are his antecedents?” 

“All right, so far as I know,” was answered. 

“I’m glad to hear it. We were talking only 
yesterday about his advancement.” 

Before going away, Mr. Ellis said to the 
young man, “I’m at the Mansion House, room 
No. 74,.Mr. Byram, where I shall be pleased to 
see you this evening.” The clerk promised to 
call, and kept his word, although he had no 
particular drawing toward Mr. Ellis. 

“How has it been with you since leaving 
?” inquired the latter. 

“Things have not gone very smoothly. 


How long 
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It is 


always difficult, at first, for a stranger to make 
his way in any community,” was answered. 

- “Why did you leaye our city?” If Mr. Ellis 
had reflected a moment he would not have asked 
that, question, for the reply might be anything 
but agreeable. But the query came to his lips, 
and he gave it utterance. The color deepened 
in Byram’s face; and there was some hesitation, 
approaching to embarrassment, in his manner. 

“T have never been able to answer that ques- 
tion clearly to my own satisfaction,” said the 
young man. ‘‘My way was smooth; my sky 
was bright. I was faithful to my employer, and 
I was using my income for another’s good rather 
than for my own. Suddenly, my way became 
obstructed, and my sky dark. Why? how? 
were mysteries. There is a riddle in con- 
nection with this matter that I have not yet 
been able to solve. But, I suppose, all will 
come out right in the end, I have faith in 
Providence.” 

‘“Why do you say a riddle?” inquired Mr. 
Ellis, who wished to look deeper inte the young 
man’s mind, 

“T just remarked,” said Byram, ‘I haye faith 
in Providence, It was no blind chance that 
obstructed my path—I am sure of that.’ 

“You know,” remarked Mr. Ellis, ‘‘that Mrs. 
Estell died soon after you left the city.” 

“Yes, I heard of that.’ His voice dropped 
to a mournful tone. Then, with a quickening 
interest, he said, 

“You knew her?” 

«My wife did.” 

“Ah! What became of her child? 
never learp.”’ 

“She is in my family, cared for as one of my 
own children.” 

Light flashed over the young man’s face. He 
caught Mr. Ellis’ hand and grasped. it with a 
prolonged pressure. 

“To remain?” 

“To remain,” was answered. 

“It is coming clear. I hegin to see it.’’ 

“See what?” asked Mr. Ellis, growing more 
and more interested in the young man’s state 
of mind, : 

“The ways of Providence. I had a good 
place with Mr. Lyon, in P I had his con- 
fidence; he was advancing me. But, in what 
seemed an evil hour, some one accused me to 
him falsely; revived an old slander that cir- 
cumstances had disproved; and I was cast 
adrift upon the world. That was, perhaps, the 
darkest period of my life. But light is break- 
ing in, and I see the way by which I have come 
to be a safer way than the one from which I 
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was so suddenly turned aside. My enemy 
thrust at me, and thought, perhaps, that he 
had wounded me unto the death. But his 
spear-point scarcely penetrated the skin. For 
a time I was under a cloud, and it was best 
for me; but, while I was in darkness, light fell 
warmly upon angther life. When my hand 
failed, God gave other help.” 

‘‘Why was it best for you?” asked Mr. Ellis. 
He was searching after ease to a troubled mind. 

‘Best, because, in the position I held with 
Mr. Lyon were certpin temptations that might 
have proved too’strong for me. We all have a 
weak side, you know.” : 

‘Then your enemy was made to serve you, 
instead of hurting you,” said Mr. Ellis, 

“Yes. And that is one of the wonderful 
things in Providence. God permits no evil to 
befall us that may not be overruled for guod. 
This truth I have long acknowledged in thought ; 
but, until now, have not seen it clearly in the 
things of life. A veil seems lifted from my 
mind. I am as one elevated to a higher posi- 
tion, from which all things are seen in truer 
relations.”’ 

**But what of him who, either thoughtlessly 
or from ill-will, tried to injure you, but was not 
permitted to touch a vital part? Of him who, 
meditating evil, became, in the hands of Provi- 
dence, a minister of good?” 

“So far as evil was meditated,” replied the 
young man, “the hurt was with him. It must 
needs be that offences come, but woe to him by 3 
whom they come! My inner life was protected 3 
—no injury, but what is self-inflicted, can reach 
that.. If I am true to right principles, I shall 
dwell in safety. There may be external changes 
—even calamities—losses, disasters, sufferings; 
but through them all God will bear me in safety, 
and they shall be made servants of good to my 
soul, if I give not up mine integrity.” 

“You have taught me a great lesson,” said 
Mr. Ellis. ‘I see in light what was shadowed 
before. How God not only provides what is 
good, but foresees and counteracts evil, turning 
the meditated wrong of an enemy into benefits. 











And there is hope for the enemy, if he re- 
pent.” 

“Yes; if he repent and turn from his evil, 
the wrong he has done shall not be remembered 
against him,” was replied. ‘Nay, the wrong 
has ceased; for Infinite love, guided by Infinite 
wisdom, has already transformed it inte a ser- 
vant of good. The evil we do in the world, so 
far as its permanent effects remain, is evil only 
to ourselves. God takes care that others are 
not hurt thereby, except in the degree required 
for the disturbance and dissipation of other and 
more deeply-seated evils. Whether we medi- 
tate service or wrong to the neighbor, we are 
equally in God’s hands, and the effect of our 
deeds are limited by His will.” : 

‘Have you always thought thus?” asked Mr. 
Ellis, 

“T was so instructed,” replied the young 
man; ‘but, until of late, I did not see it clearly. 
When the sun is in mid-heaven, everything is 
so bright around us that we take no heed to our 
steps, and often press on blindly, going astray; 
but, when night falls, we 160k up, and note the 
stars walking by their supreme intelligence. So 
I have been walking for the last few months— 
walking toward the East; and now I see the 
dawn of coming day, and feel within me the 
motions of a higher life. But excuse me for 
thus speaking of myself. Your questions have 
drawn me out to say more than is fitting.” 

‘‘Not a word too much,” said Mr. Ellis. ‘Not 
a word too much!” It was on his lips to con- 
fess that he was the enemy by whom the. young 
man’s life had been disturbed; but confession 
was withheld. “No good can come of it,” he 
said within himself. “@od has restrained the 
evil. I repent. Let the past die. For the future, 
my service of the neighbor must be from good- 
will, and not through the counteraction of care- 
less or meditated wrongs.” 

The two men parted, each with a clearer light 
in the understanding, and each with a stronger 
desire to ‘do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before God.” Their meeting was of no 
blind chance. 
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I Am weary of earth, with its hopes and its fears; 
Tam weary of earth with its anguish and tears; 
I am weary of watching, ond waiting, and care, 
That furrow the cheek, and that silver the hair. 


$ 
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Tam weary of pleasure, where pleasure will fade; 
Iam weary of trusting, where trust ia betrayed; 


T am weary of friendship, where friendship will die; 
I «m weary of smiling, when grief bids mo sigh. 


> Iam weary of turmoil, of hatred and strife; 


They have slain those I loved best, and darkened my life; 


¢ 1am weary of sadness, I’m weary of mirth; 
* Iam weary, oh, weary!—so weary of earth! 
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@.¢ BY MRS. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 





(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] , 


CHAPTER I. 

Gop help the poor who have ever known the 
refinements of comfort! God help that little 
family, for it had been driven first from com- 
fortable apartments, where many a tasteful ob- 
ject had rendered home cheerful, to the garret- 
rooms of a poor house in one of the most ne- 
glected streets of Philadelphia. Upward, from 
story to story, those helpless ones had been 
forced by that hard task-master, poverty, till 
they found shelter at last under the very roof. 
Their attic had only one window, a small dor- 
mer one, which looked out upon stacks of chim- 
neys, grouped like black sentinels huddled over 
uneven roofs, and down upon yards full of 
broken barrels, old fragments of shect-iron, 
scraps of oil-cloth, piles of brick and broken 
stoves, rusted lengths of refuse pipe, and all 
the odds and ends which scores of poverty- 
stricken families had cast forth from their 
dwellings. Above these, from window to win- 
dow, swinging high in the wind, lines, heavy 
with wet clothes, were fluttering dismally, giving 
forth a sudden rush of sound now and then like 
broken-winged birds making wild efforts to fly. 

This was the scene upon which that quiet old 
woman looked, as she sat in a low chair close 
by the window. Not a scrap of green—not a 
tree-bough broke the coarse-monotony when 
her eyes turned earthward. But it was near 
sunset, and over the house-tops came a flood of 
burning light, bronzing the chimneys and scat- 
tering rich scintillations of gold on the roofs; 
and this poor old woman smiled thoughtfully 
as she saw it, praising God in her heart that 
He gave the glory of sunset and of the dawn 
alike to the poor and the rich. She was a 
plain, simple, pleasant-faced old woman, with 
a cap of soft, white muslin, harmonizing sweetly 
with the hair folded back from her forehead, 
white as snow, and soft as floss silk. Her dress, 
an old brown merino, had been darned and 
patched, and turned in all its breadths more 
than. once; but it was so neat, and fitted her 
dainty old figure so perfectly, that you could 
not help admiring it. Over this she wore an 
old-fashioned’ kerchief, cut from some linen 
garment, which lay in folds across her bosom, 


like the marble drapery sculptured around a 
statue. 

The old woman had her spectacles’ on, and 
her withered fingers were busy with a child’s 
shoe. They trembled a good deal, and seemed 
scarcely able to force her needle through the 
tough leather, which broke away from her 
stitches with crisp obstinacy. Still she toiled — 
on, striving to close a great rent in the side of 
the shoe, till a stronger pull at the thread tore 
the leather half across the instep, and rendered 
her task utterly hopeless. That good old crea- 
ture dropped the shoe to her lap, sighed heavily, 
and, turning her eyes on the sunset, softened 
into patient composure. 

Just then two boys, the elder ten, the younger, 
perhaps, seven years of age, came into the room 
very softly—for those bare feet made no noise on 
the floor—each carrying a quantity of freshly- 
opened oyster-shells in his arms. The two chil- 
dren sat down in a corner of the room and began 
to sort over the shells with eager haste. 

“Here is one—here is one!” whispered the 
elder boy; ‘‘not so very small, either. Get me 
a knife.” 

The little fellow went to a pine table close 
by, took a broken case-knife from the drawer, 
and ran back with it to his brother, who held 
a huge oyster-shell in his hand, te which was 
attached a tolerably sized oyster still unopened. 
The elder boy snatched at the knife, beat the 
oyster open, and pressing the shell back, lifted 
it greedily toward his lips; but when he caught 
the wistful look of his half-famished brother, 
the generous child withdrew the morsel slowly 
from his mouth, and gave it up to the two little, 
eager hands held forth to receive it. The mo- 
ment his fingers closed on the shell, this little 
hero sprang away with it to his grandmother's 
side. 

‘‘Here, grandma, grandma! take it quick— 
take it quick!” he cried, breathless, with a 
spirit of self-sacrifice that might have honored 
a strong man. 

3 The grandmother turned her mild, brown 

Seyes on the little, famished face uplifted so 

eagerly to hers, and, understanding all the 

heroism expressed there, gently sy her 
€ 
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head, while a sweet, patient smile crept around 
her lips. . 

“Eat it yourself, Joseph,” she said, patting 
him on the shoulder with her withered hand. 
“There is only a mouthful, and you are the 
youngest.” 

“No, no, grandma! It is for you—for you.” 

‘‘Hollo, I have found another, two, three— 
one a pieces and another left for Anna, when 
she comes in. Eat away, grandma, there is 
enough for all, That man who keeps the stand 
at the corner is a famous fellow; he threw them 
in, Pll be bound,” 

Little Joseph thrust the open oyster into his 
grandmother’s hand, cut a caper with his bare 
feet, and rushed back to the pile of shells in 
hot haste. 

“Save the biggest for Anna,” he shouted; 
‘don’t touch that.” : 

With that the two children huddled them- 
selves down among the shells; and Robert, the 
elder, opened the two oysters that fell to their 
portion with great ostentation, as if he de- 
lighted in prolonging his pleasure by antici- 
pation. 

“Now,” he said, “eat slow and get the whole 
taste. .It isn’t every day that we get a treat 
like this.’ 

Joseph did his best to obey, but the greed of 
protracted hunger made short work with his 
morsel. Still he smacked his lips and made 
motions with his mouth, as if enjoying the 
treat long after it was devoured. 

“Now,” said Robert, “‘let’s build a bridge 
across the hearth; or a railroad, or something 
worth while.” 

“A bridge—a pontoon bridge, such as Anna 
told us of when father’s regiment crossed that 
river. Every oyster-shell shall be a boat; and 
the hearth shall be.a river; and—and, but 
there comes Anna walking so tired, I know it 
by her step. Open that other oyster, Robert, 
for she hasn’t tasted a mouthful since yester- 
day; be quick!” 

Robert seized his knife, and was using it 
vigorously when his sister Anna came in, pale, 
weary, and so dispirited, that the heaviness of 
utter despair seemed upon her. 

“Oh, grandmother! she is not at home. I 
have not been able to collect one cent. What 


shall we do?” 

The young girl fiung herself on a chair by 
the table, and, covering her face, began to cry 
very noiselessly, but in the deep bitterness of 
distress. ‘‘Not one cent, grandma, and I worked 
so hard.” 

The old lady arose from her place by the 


window, where the sunset had kindled up her 
meek face like a picture, and went quietly up 
to the weeping girl. 

“Don’t cry, Anna,” she said, smoothing the 
hair back from her grand daughter’s forehead. 
‘We have all had a little of something; and 
to-morrow will be a new day. I suppose the 
lady is busy about the fair.” 

“But I had depended on it so thoroughly,” 
sobbed the girl, looking drearily at the oyster- 
shells seattered on the hearth. ‘I had pro- 
mised the boys such a supper, and now all is 
emptiness; their poor, bare feet, how cold they 
look!” 

“But we are not cold, we rather like it,” 
cried Robert, forcing a laugh through the tears 
that quivered in his voice. ‘‘Arn’t we learning 
to be tough against the time that drummer- 
boy’s will be wanted?” 

Anna smiled so drearily that Robert had no 
heart to go on. The old lady bent over her 
grand daughter and asked, in a whisper, if any- 
thing else had happened. Anna was not a girl 
to give way like that for a single disappoint- 
ment, dark as the hour was for them; and the 
old woman knew it. 

“There has been a battle. Extras are out, 
but I had no money to buy one,” Anna replied, 
in a broken whisper. ‘‘He may be dead!” 

‘‘No, no; don’t say that,” pleaded the old 
woman, retreating to her chair. ‘God help 
us! We could not bear it!” 

Robert listened keenly; the knife dropped 
from his hand; his very lips were white. He 
crept toward the door and darted down stairs. 
Flight after flight he descended at a sharp run, 
and then dashed into the street. No newsboy 
ever hoped for custom in that neighborhood; 
but around a far distant corner he saw one 
passing with a bundle of papers under his arm. 
With the speed of a deer Robert leaped along 
the pavement, shouting after the newsboy as 
Ke went. His cry, so shrill and desperate, 
arrested the lad, who paused for his customer 
to come up. 

“Oh! give me a paper!—give me a paper! 
My father was in the battle!” cried Robert, 
shaking from head to foot under the force of 
his anxiety. 

‘All right,” answered the sharp boy—‘all 
right; ten cents, and hurry up.” 

«T haven’t got the money; but my father was 
in the battle, and my sister is breaking her 
heart to know——”’ 

‘Hand over a five, then, and be quick.” 

“I haven’t got a single cent; but my father 





is a soldier.” 
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“Nary a red, hal and keeping me like this. 
Oh! you get out. Business is business, and 
sogers is sogers; a fellow can’t let his heart 
wear holes in his jacket.” 

“But I want it so—I want it so.’ 

‘The boy tore himself away from Rebert’s 
feeble grasp, and went on. shouting lustily for 
new customers, leaving the soldier’s som shiver~ 
ing in the street, his eyes full. of tears, and his 
heart aching with pain. Robert stood a mo- 
ment looking wistfully at. the newspapers flit- 
ting away from him, and in his disappointment 
formed a new resolution. Sy 

When his sister went out that morning, she 
had mentioned the name and address of a lady, 
celebrated fer her energy in all charitable asso- 
ciations, and who was now the leading spirit 
of a grand fair for the benefit ¢f the soldiers, 
which was soon to occupy fashionable attention. 

This lady might be at home. She owed his 
sister money for fancy articles made up for this 
fair. He would go and ask for enough to give 
them food; at any rate, to get. paper, which 
might. tell how bravely his father’s regiment 
had fought. 

Again the boy started off at a rapid run; and 
now his course lay toward that part of the vity, 
which seems so far lifted above all the cares 
and privations of life, that it,is little wonder 
the poor are filled with envy when they creep 
out of their alleys and garrets'to behold its 
splendor. They little know how many cares 
amd heartaches may be found even in this 
favored quarter; and it is not remarkable that 
the outward contrast presented to them should 
often engender bitter feelings, and even intense 
hatred. 

The boy had none of these thoughts. He was 
oly eager to get food for those he loved, and 
hear news that might bring smiles back to the 
lovely face of his sister. He was naturally sen- 
sitive; and not long ago his father had been 
among the most prosperous and respectable of 
the working classes. At another time his naked 
feet and worn cap, which but half concealed 
the bright waves of his hair, might have checked 
his ardor, and sent him cowering back to the 
concealment of his garret-home. Now, he for- 
got the chill that penetrated his feet from the 
cold payement, and went on hjs way, resolute 
to save his sister from the sorrow that had 
wounded him to the heart. 

“She hates to ask these grand people for her 
money,” he thought. “I will doit for er, It 
is a man’s place to take the brunt; and when 


father is fighting for his country, I must try to ; 
3 in his eyes. 


be man enough to act as he did.” 





With these thoughts, Robert mounted the 
marble steps of a spacious white mansion, 
whose walls were like petrified snow, and 
whose. windows were each a broad sheet of 
erystal limpid as water. Robert's cold feet 
left their tracks on the pure marble, as he 
mounted the steps, and his little hand drew 
the silver knob with breathless terror when 
he rang the bell. ; 

A mulatto servant opened the door, saw the 
lad shivering outside the vestibule, and drew 
back in a fit of sublime indignation. 

“How dare you? What brings you here?” 
he exclaimed, eyeing the lad with august scorn. 
“This is no place for vagrants, or beggar- 
boys——”’ 

‘*I—I am not a beggar-boy; and I don’t think 
i am the other thing. If you please, I want to 
see the lady,’’ said the boy, resolutely. 

“The lady! What lady can you have any- 
thing to do with?” demanded the servant. 

‘‘Mrs, Savage, I think that is her name.” 

‘‘Who told you that?) What do you want of 
Mrs. Savage?” 

‘«‘T want some money.” 

“Yes, I thought as much. Now tramp, I tell 
you; and next time you come to a gentleman's 
house, learn to go to the back gate.” 

‘But no, no; pray don’t shut the door. My 
sister has done work for the lady, and-—~” 

“Very likely. Mrs. Savage is very likely to 
owe money to any one. My young friend your 
story is getting richer and richer. She owe you 
money, indeed!’’- 

‘«Indeed—indeed she does.” 

“There, there, get out of the way. Don’t 
you see the young gentleman coming up the 
steps? Make off with yourself!’ 

Robert turned, and saw a handsome young 
man spring out of one of those light wagons 
sometimes used for riding, in which was a pair 
of fiery young horses, black as jet, and specked 
about the chest with flashes of foam. He flung 
the reins to a groom as he stepped to the pave- 
ment and mounted the steps, smiling cheerfully, 
as if his drive had been a pleasant one. 

“What is this? Step a moment, my boy,” 
said the young man, as Robert passed him on 
the steps with angry shame burning in his face. 
“Did you want anything? Money to buy shoes 
with, perhaps; here—here.” 

The young man took out his Porte-Monnaie, 
and selecting a bank-note from its contents, 
handed it to the boy. 

“No, sir—no, sir. I did not come to beg; 
though he says I did,”’ cried the boy, with tears 
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«Then what did you come for, my boy?” 

»“The lady in yonder hired my sister to do 
some work for a fair, and itis that I come 
about. We need the money so much; and Anna 
is ashamed to ask for it. She would rather go 
hungry.” 

‘*What, my mother owes, money to a work- 
ing-girl, who hesitates to ask for it!—that must 
be from mistake, or forgetfulness. Is Mrs. 
Savage at home, Jared?” 

‘*No, sir,” answered the servant. “She is 
with the committee, anc. will be till late.” 

The young man turned to Robert again. The 
boy was watching him with wistful attention. 
Tears stood in those large blue eyes, and under 
its glow of new-born hope the face was beau- 
tiful. No beggar-boy, immortalized by Murillo, 
was ever more striking. Young Savage had a 
kind heart, but his tastes were peculiarly fasti- 
dious; and it is doubtful if a common hoy, with 
bare feet and poverty-stricken clothes, could 
have kept him so long on those marble steps. 

‘*Come,” he said, bending a kindly glance on 
the lad, “if your home is not far from here, I 
will go with you and settle this matter.” 

The lad hesitated, and cast down his eyes. 
He was ashamed to take this elegant gentle- 
man into his home, or that his beautiful sister 
should be found in that place. Young Savage 
mistook this hesitation for a less worthy feeling. 
“The boy is a little impostor,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘He has seen my mother go out, and 
hepes to obtain something by this ridiculous 
claim. I will unearth the little fox!” , 

“Come, come,” he said, laughing lightly, 
‘show me the way.” 

Robert was a sharp lad, and read something 
of the truth in that handsome face. He turned 
at once and went down the steps. Savage fol- 
lowed him, interested in spite of himself, and 
half amused at the idea of ferreting out a de- 
ception. Robert did not speak, but looked 
back, now and then, as he turned a corner, to 
be sure that the gentleman was following him. 
The face of young Savage grew more and more 
serious, as he passed deeper into the neigh- 
borhood where low shanties, and high, barren- 
looking tenement-houses were crowded together. 
He passed whole families huddled together in 
the entrance to some damp basement, cold as it 
was, craving the fresh air that could not be 
found within. Groups of reckless children, 
happy in spite of their visible destitution, were 
playing in the twilight, which filled the poverty 
of the street with a golden haze, such as heaven 
alone lends to the poor.. The sight pained him, 
and he grew thoughtful. 


“Here is the place, sir,” said Robert, pausing 
at the door of a tall, bleak building, crowded 
full of windows that turned coldly to the north. 
“If you please, I will run up first and tell them 
you are coming.” 

“No, no, that will never do,’ answered 
Savage. ‘I shall lose my way along this rail- 
way of stairs.” 

Robert saw that he was still suspected, and 
began to mount the stairs without a pretext. 
Up and up he went, followed by the young man, 
till they reached a place where the stairs gave 
out, and they stood directly under the roof. 

‘Here is the room, sir,” said Robert, gently 
opening a door, and revealing a picture within 
the. little apartment which arrested young 
Savage where he stood. This was the picture. 

A young girl with raven black hair, so black 
that a purplish. bloom lay on its ripples, stood 
upon the hearth, stooping over a delicate little 
boy, whose meager white face was uplifted to 
hers with a piteous look of suffering. An old 
woman, in a low, easy-chair, sat close by the 
child, wao huddled himself against her knees, 
and clung to her garments as if he had been 
pleading for something. In the background 
was a lead-colored mantle-piece, a hollow fire- 
place, and a few half extinguished embers dying 
out in a bed of ashes. It was a gloomy picture, 
yet, not without warmth and beauty; for the 
dying sunbeams came through the window, gol- 
denly as an artist would have thrown them on 
canvas; and the pure, delicate face of the child 
was like a head of St. John. Never on this 
earth did human genius embody a more lovely 
idea of the Madonna than Anna Burns made, 
with her worn dress of crimson merino, her 
narrow collar and cuffs of white linen standing 
out warmly from the sombre brown of the 
grandmother’s dress. 

Savage unconsciously lifted the hat from his 
head, and stood upon the threshold struck with 
a sort of reverence. Anna was speaking to the 
child, and did not observe him, or her brether. 
Her voice, saddened by. grief, fell upon his ear 
with a pathos that thrilled him. 

‘Wait a little—only a little while, darling,” 
she said. ‘Don’t plead so, I will go again. 
You shall have something to eat, if I beg 
for it in the gtreet, only do not look at 
me 80.” 

“But Tam so hungry,” pleaded the child. 
“<I know it—I know it! Oh, grandma! what 
can I do?” 

She changed her position, then, and wringing 
her hands, went to the window, thus breaking 





up the picture, and sobbing piteously. 
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Young Savage entered the room, then, rever- 
éntly, as if he were passing by a shrine. 

“‘Madam—young lady, I have come from— 
from my mother.” 

Anna turned, and saw this strange young man 
standing before her, with his head uncovered, 
and his handsome face beaming with generous 
emotion. She hastily brushed the tears from 
her eyes, and, unconsciously, smoothed her 
hair with one hand, ashamed of the disorder 
into which her grief had thrown it. 

“My name is Savage,” continued the young 
man, while a faint smile quivered over his lips, 
as he observed this little feminine movement. 
“T met this boy, your brother, I think. I—I 
wish to settle my mother’s account; pray tell 
me how much it is?” 

“I beg pardon. I am very, very sorry to 
trouble any one so much. Indeed e 

“She didn’t do it. I went on my own hook,” 
broke in Robert, who came forward with a 
glow on his face. ‘She considers it begging 
to ask for her own, but I don’t.” 

“That is right, my good fellow,” answered 
Savage. “Business should be left tomen. You 
and I can settle this little affair.” 

‘‘No, that is not necessary,” said Anna, smil- 
ing. ‘It is so small a sum that a word settles 
it. Only I should like your mother to know 
how thankful I am to her for giving us some- 
thing to do.” , 

“Will this be enough?” said the young man, 
placing a ten dollar note upon the window-sill. 

“Half of that—half of that, sir; but I have 
no change.” 

The young man blushed. 

“You can give it me some other time, per- 
haps.” 

“Tl run and get it . changed,” broke in 
Robert. 

Anna handed him the bank-note. 

“No, no! I insist!”’ said Savage, earnestly. 
“There is no need of change. My mother—in 
fact I want more work done. Let your brother 
come to me in the morning; I shall have ever 
so many handkerchiefs to mark with initial 
letters, which I am sure you embroider daintily. 
Besides, I have a fancy to make my mother a 
present of one of those worsted shawls—all lace- 
work and bright colors—suchras nice old ladies 
can knit without injury to the eyesight. I dare 
say you could do that sort of thing, madam?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered the old lady, brighten- 
ing visibly. ‘If I only had the worsted to begin 
with, and needles, and——” 

“That is just what I leave the extra five 
dollars for. Robert, remember, that is for 





grandma to begin her work with. It would so 
oblige me, madam, if you could have the shawl 
done by Christmas.” 

The old lady broke into a pleasant little laugh. 
Little Joseph, who had been listening greedily, 
pulled at her dress, and whispered, 

“Grandma! Grandma! Can I have some- 
thing now?” 

“Yes, dear, yes! only wait a minute.” 

“But I am tired of waiting, grandma.” 

‘‘Hush, darling, hush!’ 

Joseph nestled down to his old place, and, 
half hidden by his grandam’s garments, watched 
the stranger with his great, bright eyes, eager 
to have him gone, 

The young man saw something of this; but 
he had never in his life encountered absolute 
want, and could not entirely comprehend its 
cravings. 

‘Let us see about the colors,” he said, ap- 
proaching the grandmother.’ “Whitc, with a 
scarlet border, just a pretty fleece of soft, bright 





wool turned into lace.” 

*«‘T know, I know!” said the old woman, nod- 
ding pleasantly. ‘You shall see; you shall 
see.” 

‘‘Now that this is settled,” said the young 
man, balancing his hat in one hand with hesi- 
tation, ‘“‘we must have a consultation, my mother 
and I, about providing something a little more 
permanent.” 

“You are kind—very kind, sir,” said the old 
lady, smoothing the kerchief over her bosom, 
with a soft‘sweep of both hands, ‘‘When my 
son comes home from the war, he will thank 
you. Anna, there, don’t exactly know how to 
do it; and I am an old-fashioned lady, fast 
turning back to my place among the children; 
but my son, her father, you know, is a very 
smart man.” 

‘‘And brave as a lion,’’ shouted little Joseph, 
from behind the shelter of his grandmother’s 
garments. 

‘“‘Hurra! so he is! They made him a corporal 
the first thing they did. By-and-by he’s going 
to be a lieutenant. Then won’t we live! Well, 
I reckon not; oh, no!” responded the larger 
boy. 

‘‘Robert! Robert!’’ said the sister, in gentle 
reproof, 

“I couldn’t help it, Anna; can’t for the life 
of me. Beg the gentleman’s pardon all the 
same, though.” 

‘‘Don’t ask pardons of me. I rather like it, 
my fine fellow,” answered Savage. ‘But there 
has been a great battle; I hope no bad news has 





reached you?” 
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“I do not know. That is what makes us so 
anxious. If I could. but see a paper.” 

“Go ana get one this moment,” said Savage, 
thrusting some currency into Robert’s hand. 

The boy darted off like an arrow; they 
could hardly hear his feet touch the stairs. 
Directly he came back again, breathless and 
pale, with the paper open in his hand, which 
he searched eagerly for news. 

«They have been in the midst of it,” he cried. 
“The regiment is all cut up; but I don’t see his 
name.in the list. Dear, how I wish the paper 
would hold still. Anna, you try.” ‘The girl 
held out her hand, but it shook like an aspen- 
leaf; and Savage took the paper. S 

«What is your father’s name?” he inquired. 

“Robert Burns.” 

“I’m named after him, I am,’ cried Robert, 
with an outburst of pride. 

Savage ran his eyes hastily down the list of 
killed. The old woman left her chair and crept 
toward him, white and still; while little Joseph 
crept after, forgetting his hunger in the general 
interest. No one spoke; there was nota full 
breath drawn. Savage looked up from the 
paper, and saw those wild, questioning eyes, 
those white faces, turned upon him with an in- 
tensity that made his heart swell 

**His name is not here,” he said. 

Dry sobs broke from the women; but Robert 
shouted out, “Glory! Glory!” And little Joseph 
laughed, clapping his pale hands. 

«But the wounded,” whispered Anna; ‘look 
there.” 

‘All right so far,” answered Savage, running 
his eyes rapidly down the list. ‘‘There is no 
Burns here.” 

The old woman dropped into her chair, and 
gathering little Joseph to her bosom, covered 
his face with gentle kisses; while Robert half 
strangled his sister with caresses, and shook 
hands vigorously with Mr. Savage, who was 
rather astonished to find his eyes full.of tears, 
which threw the whole room into.a haze. 

“Don’t forget to come in the morning,” he 
said, turning toward the door. 

‘Of course, I won’t,” answered the boy, fol- 
lowing his new friend into the passage; ‘but 
that yellow chap, will he let me in?” 

“Come and see. But, Robert, I say, you and 
I must be friends—fast friends, you know.” 

“Yes, when we know. each other through 
- and through. But I’m in charge here when 
father’s gone, and haven’t much time for any- 
thing else. Good-by, sir; I'll be on hand in 
the morning.” 


Savage went away, with his mind and heart } 





full of the scene he had just witnessed. How 
poor they were? What barren destitution sur- 
rounded those two women; yet how lady-like 
they seemed. There was nothing in their 
poverty to revolt his taste, fastidious as it was. 
Neat and orderly poverty carried a certain dig- 
nity with it, He thoroughly respected these 
two women; their condition appealed to every 
manly feeling in hisnature. Though distrustful 
from habit and education, he had faith in them, 
and went home full of generous impulses, won- 
dering how he could do them good. Meantime, 
Robert went back to the reom, radiant. 
‘“‘Here,” he said, thrusting a bun into Joseph’s 
hand, ‘‘break it in two, and give grandma half; 
Anna and I will wait awhile. Here is the 
money, sister; I got it changed at the baker’s, 
where they wouldn’t trust us a loaf yesterday. 


You didn’t know it, but I asked’em. Didn’t ~ 
. their eyes open when I took out that bill. How 


does the bun taste, Josey? Why, if the fellow 
hasn’t finished up his half already. Here, give 
me back some of that money; I’m off for a 
supper. There is three sticks of wood in the 
closet, and a little charcoal; just throw them on 
the fire, and let ’em blaze away; who cares for 
the expense! Hurra!” ; 

Away the boy went, bounding down the stairs 
like a young deer, leaving Anna and the grand- 
mother in a state of unusual cheerfulness. They 
raked up the embers into a little glowing pile, 
crossed, the wood over them; and filled the tea- 
kettle as a pleasant preliminary. The hearth, 
clean and cold before, was swept again; and as 
the darkness closed in, the end of a candle was 
brought forth and lighted, revealing the desolate 
room in gleams of dull light, that struggled hard 
against the shadows. 

‘“‘How pleasant it is,” murmured the old 
lady, leaning toward the fire, and rubbing her 
withered hands over each other. ‘See, darling, 
how the fire-light dances on the hearth. Hark, 
now! the kettle is beginning to sing! That 
means supper, Joseph.” 

‘Are you hungry, grandma?” asked the boy, 
looking up to that kind, old face. 

“Yes, dear, & little.” 

“But you Wouldn’t eat a bit of the bun.” 

‘That was because I liked to see you eat it.” 

“Oh, how nice it was! When will Robert 
come back. with more?” 

‘Here Ll am!’’ cried Robert, dashing against 
the door, and forcing it open with his foot. 
‘Here Lam, with lots of good things. Theres 
a ring of sausages. Here’s bread and buiter, 


and a little tea for grandma, bless her darling 
eld heart; and just one slice of sponge-cake for 
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Anna—cake is awful dear now, or I’d have got 
enough to treat all round. There’s a paper of 
sugar, and—and here they go all on the table at 
once! Sort ’em out, Anna, while I run for a 
pint of milk, and an apple to roast for grandma. 
i forgot that. How she does like roasted apples. 
Get out the frying-pan, and bustle about all of 
you. Isn’t that young Mr. Savage a splendid 
fellow? How I'd like to be a drummer-boy in 
his regiment. Hurry up, Anna, I’m after the 


Away the boy went again;with a little earthen 
‘pitcher in his hands, happy as a lark. 

Anna Burns brought forth the frying-pan, 
placed the links of sausages in it, and surren- 
dered them to grandma, who smiled gently on 
little Joseph as they began to crisp, and swell, 
and send forth an appetizing flavor into the 
room. The kettle, too, sent forth gushes of 
warm steam, hissing and singing like some 
riotous living thing held in bondage. Alto- 
gether, the little room grew warmer and plea- 
santer every moment; and the bright face of 
Anna Burns grew radiant as she moved about 
it, setting out the table with a few articles of 
China left from'their former comfortable opu- 
lence, and spreading it with a table-cloth of 
fine damask, so worn and thin, that the pawn- 
brokers had rejected it. 

“Here we go!” cried Robert, coming in with 
the milk. “Hurra! all ready, and the sausages 
hissing! That’s the time o’ day! Just get 
down that China tea-pot, Anna, and let: grandma 
There, Joe, is an apple for you; 
Treckon you can eat it without roasting. I'll 
put one down for grandma. Don’t she look 4 
jolly, with the ‘fire-light dancing over her. 
Come, now, all’s ready; bring up the chairs, 
Josey, that’s your part of the job.” 

Little Joseph fell to work ‘with great ‘spirit 
and dragged up the chairs, while Anna was 
dishing the sausages and cutting the bread. 
Then the old woman'drew'up to herplace nearest 
the’ fire, with the tea-pot before her, ready to 
do the honors; and ‘with her hands folded in 
meek thankfulness on the table, asked a bless- 
ing on the only food they had tasted in two days. 

Well, God did bless that food, common as it 
was; and no Roman feast, where libations were 
poured out to heathen gods, ever tasted sweeter 
then this -humble meal. ‘There was quite a 
jubilee about that little pine-table; and the 
old lady, who sat smiling over her teacup, was. 
by no: means the least joyous of the little party. 
As for Robert, he came out famously; talked of 
the brave exploits his father must have per- 
formed in battle; told. stories; got up once or 





twice to kiss his grandmother; and, altogether, 
behaved in a very undignified manner for the 
head of a family, as he proudly proclaimed 
himself. Even little Joseph came out of his 
natural timidity, and burst into shouts of 
childish laughter more than once, when Roberi 
became unusually funny. And as for Anna, 
she laughed, and smiled, and talked that even- 
ing, till the boys fairly left their half-empty 
plates to climb on her chair and caress her. 
That happy supper, and the pleasant evening 
that followed, was enough to reconcile one with 
poverty, which, after all, is not the greatest 
evil on earth. 





CHAPTER II. 


Youne Savage went up those marble steps 
with a light heart and a generous purpose. He 
would befriend this unfortunate family. His 
mother ‘should help him. That girl, with the 
bright, brunette face, was too beautiful for her 
friendless condition, and the burden of those 
three helpless creatures who depended on her. 
He could not get her picture,.as she stood by 
the fire-place, out of his‘*mind. 

“Where is my mother?” he inquired of the 
servant, passing him at the door with a light 
step. 

“Up in her own room, sir. She has just 
come in.” 

Horace made his way up stairs, and entered 
one of the most duxurious rooms of the noble 
mansion, in which his mother was sitting, or, . 
rather, lying, with her elbow buried in the 
satin-pillows of a crimson couch, and her foot 
pressed hard upon an embroidered ottoman. 
Horace opened the door without noise, and, 
walking across a carpet soft as moss, sat down 
on the foot of his mother’s couch. 

She was a handsome woman, this Mrs. Sav- 
age—large, tall, and commanding. It was easy 
to see where the young man got thosefine, gray 
eyes, and brilliant:complexion. 

“Qh, Horace! Iam glad you have come! Such 
a day as I have gone through!” cried the lady, 
fluttering the white ribbons of her pretty dress 
cap, by the despairing shake of her head. 
“Upon my word, I think those women will be 
the death of me; such selfishness! such egetism!”’ 

“Tt must be very tiresome ; ‘but then I some- 
times think you like ‘to be tired out on such 
occasions, mother.” 

“But the cause, ‘Horace, the great cause of 
humanity. These poor soldiers toiling in the 
field, suffering, dying—~and their families. It 
is enough to break one’s heart.” 

Horace looked at his mother in her costly 
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dress, trimmed half way, up the »skirt with 
velvet, and lace, and fancy, buttons, the cost of 
which would have fed old Mrs, Burns for a 
twelvemonth; and, for the first time in his life, 
a faint idea of her inconsistency broke upon 
his filial blindness. The very point-lace of her 
tiny cap would have given a month of tolerable 
comfort to the soldier’s erphans. Yet, with 
aK this wanton finery fluttering about her, the 
woman really thought herself a most charitable 
person, and mourned’ the dead and wounded 
over each battle right regally, under moire 
antique rippled with light, like a cloud in a 
thunder-storm, at a cost of some ten dollars 
per yard. 

“But it is of no use dwelling on that part of 
the subject; the proper course is to find a re- 
medy, which we have done in this fair. I tell 
you, Horace, the country can produce nothing 
like it.. It-will be superb, The onlytrouble is 
about the tableaux. Every lady of the com- 
mittee has some commonplace daughter that 
she insists on crowding into the foreground. 
Thank heaven, I have no daughter to push for- 
ward after this coarse fashion.. There is Mrs. 
Pope, now, insists that Amelia shall stand as 
Rebecca, in the great Ivanhoe tableau, when 
her eyes are a greenish-blue, and her hair a 
dull brown; and I cannot reasonably object, 
.for there is not,a passable brunette in the whole 
company. I was, thinking it over when you 
came in. The whole thing will be spoiled for 
* want of a proper heroine.” 

‘*Who stands as Beatrice?” asked Horace, 
with the animation of a new idea. 

*‘Miss Eustice, of course.” 

“Why, of course?” 

Beeause she is fair as a lily, blue-eyed, 
and so exquisitely feminine; and for another 
reason.” 

“What is that, mother?” 

“You are to stand as Ivanhoe.” 

Horace saw the way open by which his idea 
might be worked out at once, and, it must be 
confessed, dealt rather artfully with his mother. 

“Not with an ugly Kebecca, though.. I could 
not stand that.” 

“But how ean it be helped?” 

«Mother, I saw by accident, this evening, the 
very person you want—a soldier's daughter, 
perfectly lady-like, and: very beautiful.’ 

“Of the right type of beauty’ Would she 
make a striking contrast to my ravorite?” in- 
quired Mrs. Savage, eagerly. 

“No contrast could: be more decided.” 

«But who is she?” 

“A soldier’s daughter!” 





«But: is she presentable? Has she style 
education?” 

“She has everything that goes to form a 
lovely women, I should say.” 

‘‘Where can I see her?” 

‘Perhaps she would come to you.” 

“It is avbold step; but I can afford that. As 
my protege, they will not dare to ask questions 
Where does the girl live? Could I see her to- 
night, or early in the morning? I am so weary 
now. Upon my word, Horace, you have helped 
me out of a most-annoying dilemma. To-mor- 
row morning, before breakfast, I must see this 
person, What is her name?” 

‘‘Burns, mother—Anna Burns.” 

“Thank you, Horace. Now another thing. 
We must have. something national, patriotic, 
and all that. A soldier’s family, for instance; 
but. the dresses are so plain and unbecoming, 
that our young ladies fight shy of it. Could 
you manage something of the kind for me?” 

Horace thought of the picture he had seen 
that night, and answered that, perhaps, it would 
be possible, only the whole thing must be man- 
aged with great delicacy; and he, as a gentle- 
man, must not be supposed to interfere with it. 
His mother could write a litile note to the 
young person who had already done work for 
her. 

‘‘For me? Anna Burns? It must have been 
for the committee. I remember no such person; 
but that will be an epening. Is she to form 
part of this tableau, also?” 

‘The principal figure.” 

‘“‘ And the rest?” 

“Two children, for instance, barefocted, 
hungry, and in clothes only held together with 
constant mending.” 

“Excellent.” 

‘And an old woman?” 

‘Better and better! 
of course.” 

‘Neat and dainty, with the sweetest old 
face.” 

“It will be perfect! Oh, Horace! what a 
treasure«you are to me. Now turn down the 
gas, dear. You have set my mind at rest, and 
I mean to go to sleep till your father comes 
home. Here, just put my‘cap on that marble 


Nice and picturesque, 


Sappho, and don’t crush it. Doesn’t she look 


lovely, the darling! like the ghost of a poetess 
coming back to life? Now draw the curtains; 


give me a quiet kiss, and go away to your club, 
or the opera, or anywhere. Only be sure te 
have the girl here in time.” 

Early the next morning, while Anna was 
dividing her little store of money, and appor- 
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tioning it toward the payment of various small 
debts, she received a nete, asking her to call 
on Mrs. Savage at once, if quite convenient. 
Anna was too grateful for delay. So, putting 
on her shawl and a straw bonnet, kept neatly 
for great occasions, she was on the marble steps 
almost as soon as the messenger who ta 
her note. 

Mrs. Savage was taking a solitary breakfast 
in her own room. The sunlight came in softly 
through the lace curtains, as if trembling 
through flakes of snow, and turned the waves 
of méaize-colored damask, that half enfolded 
them in, to a rich gold color. 

Mrs. Savage was seated in a Turkish easy- 
chair, cushioned with delicate blue, and spotted 
with the gold-work of Damascus. She wore 
a morning-dress of dove-colored merino, and 


‘ knots of pink ribbon gave lightness and bloom 


to her morning-cap of frost-like tulle. She 
looked up as Anna entered the room, and her 
whole face brightened. No peach ever had so 
tich a bloom as that which broke over the girl’s 
cheek; no statue in her boudoir could boast 
more perfeet symmetry than that form. Walter 
Seott had no finer ideal when he drew that 
master-piece of all his women, Rebecca. 

“Come here, my child, and sit down close 
by me; I want to look at you,” said the lady, 
beaming with satisfaction. “You have been 
doing work for us, I hear.” 

“Yes, madam,” answered Anna, with a grate- 
ful outburst, ‘‘yes, madam; thank you for it.” 

“Oh! it is nothing but our duty!” replied the 
lady, forgetting to ask if the work had been 
paid for. ‘All our efforts are in behalf of the 
poor soldiers’ families. Now I want you to help 
us in another way.” 

“T will—I will in-any way!” 

“We shall open the fair with tableaux—a 
toom has been built on purpose. Of course, 
the charge will be extra; the pictures will be 
beautiful—you must stand for two of them.” 

“T, madam?” 

“Certainly; for you are really beautiful. By- 
the-way, have you breakfasted? Here is a cup 
of coffee; drink it, while I talk to you.” 

Anna took the cup of delicate Sevrés china, 
and drank its contents, standing by the table. 

“You have a grandmother, or something of 
that sort, I hear?” observed the lady. 

“Oh, yes! the dearest in the world.” 

“A>d some brothers?” 

“Yes, madam!” 

“Picturesque, I am told; something like boys 
in the pictures of that delicious old Spanish 
Painter. We must have them, too.” 


> “What, my brothers?” 

“Yes, yes; and the old lady. That will be 
our grand effort, and our secret, too. Not 
wanting outside help, we can keep it for a sur- 
prise. Be ready when you are called. I think 
they will come off on Monday. Never mind the 
costumes; that dress will do very well for the 
family tableau. As for Rebecea, I will take Wure 
of her. My son says the boys, and that old 
woman are perfect. Don’t change them in the 
least; it would spoil everything. Oh! Mrs. 
Leeds, I am sé glad to see you. Late am I— 
the committee waiting?” 

This last speech was made to a little dumpy 
lady, who came fluttering into the room unan- 
nounced, with both her hands held out, and an 
important look of business in her face. The 
ladies kissed each other impressively; then 
Mrs. Savage glided up to Anna’and whispered, 

“Run away now. She mustn’t get a good 
look at you on any account. Don’t mind turn- 
ing your back on us. Good-morning. Remem- 
ber, I depend on you as a soldier's daughter; 
it is your duty.” 

Anna went out in some confusion, hardly 
knowing whether she had been well received 
or not. Coming up the broad stair-case, she met 
young Savage, and he stopped to speak with her. 

«You have seen my mother?” he said, gently. 

“Yes.” 

«And will oblige her, I hepe?” 

‘How can I refuse?” 

“That is generous. I thank you.” 

“Tt is I who should give the thanks,” an- 
swered Anna, with a tremble of gratitude in 
her voice. 

Horaee smiled, and shook his head. 

“T am afraid you will not let‘us do enough 
for any claim to thanks;” he said. ‘But do 
not forget to send that fine little fellow after 
my handkerchiefs. I shall want them.” 

Anna promised that Robert should be punc- 
tual, and went away so happy, that the very air 
seemed to carry her forward. 

On the afternoon of the third day from that, 
close upon evening, she stood in Mrs. Savage’s 
boudoir,.again contrasting its luxurious be- 
longings with her simple dress. Mrs. Savage 
was benign as ever. She had driven her enemy 
out of the Ivanhoe tableau; and the triumph 
filled her with exultation. From the boudoir 
Anna wis swept off to the temporary buildings 
erected for the great fair, hurried through a 
labyrinth of festooned arches, loaded tables, 
lemonade fountains, and segar stands, into a 
dressing-room swarming with young ladies, 





who took no more heed of her than if she had 
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been a lay-figure. Mrs. Savage was ubiqui- 
tous that evening. She posed characters, ar- 
ranged draperies, grouped historical events, 
and exhibited wonderful generalship; while 
Anna stood in a.remote part of the. room, look- 
ing on anxious for the coming of her grand- 
mother, and the two boys, who.was to find their 
own way to the fair at a later hour. 

The old lady came in at last with her hood 
on, and wrapped in a soft, warm blanket-shawl, 
which some one, she hadn’t the least idea who, 
had sent to her just before she started. | Alone? 
no, indeed; she did not come.alone. Young 
Mr. Savage had, happened to call in just as she ! 
was ready, and offered to show her the way. 
He had admired her shawl so much, and didn’t § 
think the little scarlet stripe at.all too much 
for her, which she was glad :of;, for it- would be ‘ 
so much brighter for Anna when.they took turn 
and turn about wearing it. No, ne, it could 
not have been Mr. Savage who sent.it, he was’ 
so much surprised. The boys, oh! they were 
eon the way. Robert would take care of -his 
brother, no fear about that. But the fair, wasn’t 
it lovely? She was so grateful to. Mrs. Savage 
for thinking of her and the boys; the very sight 
would drive them wild, Here Anna was car- 
ried away from her grandmother, and seized 
upon by two. dressing-maids, who transformed 
her into the most lovely Jewess that eyes-ever 
beheld in less than mo time. Young Savage 
was called out from a neighboring. dressing- 
room, by his mother, to admire her; and his 
superb dress seemed, like .her own, a miracle. 
The surprise and glory of it all gave her cheeks 
the richness of ripe peaches, and her eyes were 
full of shy joy. It. seemed like fairy-land. 

But the children, where were they? Amid 
all the excitement, she found this question up- 
permost in her heart. Poor little fellows! what 
if they got lost, or failed:to find an entrance to 
the fair? She whispered these anxieties to 
Savage, who promptly took off his costume and 
went in search of them, blaming himself a little 
for having left them behind, 

The little fellows were, indeed, rather in want 
ofa friend. They had been for days.in.a whirl 
of excitement about the fair. .More than once 
Robert had wandered off toward the building, 
and reconnoitered it on all sides; he had egught 
glimpses of evergreens wreathed.with a world 
of flowers; had seen whole leads of toys carried 
in, and made himself generally -familiar .with 
the place. He had been yery.mournful when 


Mrs. Savage went off with his. grandmother, 
and protested stoutly that he could find the 
way for Joseph anywhere, and would be on 





hand for the picture in plenty of time; and to 
this end he set off about dusk, leading his little 
brother by the hand, resolved to give-him a 
wonderful treat in the fair before the pictures 
came.on, which he could not understand, and 
was rather afraid of. So the two hurried along, 
shabby and ill-clad as children could be, but 
happy ag lords, notwithstanding their naked 
feet. It seemed to them as if they were 
going direct to Paradise, where Anna and the 
old grandmother were expecting them. They 
reached ;the entrance .of the fair, and were 
eagerly pressing in, when a man caught Robert 
rudely by the shoulder, gave ‘him a slightly 
vicious shake; and;demanded his.ticket. — 
The ticket? mercy upon him! he had left it 
at home, lying on the table. He wrung himself 
away from the harsh hand pressed on his shoul- 


der, and darted off, calling on little Joseph to ' 


follow him: Joseph obeyed, crying all the way 
with such sharp disappointment as only a sen- 
sitive child gan feel. Robert darted up stairs, 
and met Joseph half way up with the ticket in 
his hand. \ 

“Come,” he cried, brandishing it above his 
head; ‘‘never say die! We're time enough yet.” 

But Joseph had beensorely disappointed once, 
and was down-hearted enough. He had no hopes 
of getting in, and one rebuff had frightened him 
so much that he longed to run home and hide 
himself. But Robert was not to be daunted. He 
threw one arm over his brother’s shoulder and 
struck into. run, carrying the timid child with 
him like.a whirlwind. At.last they came to the 
entrance-door of the fair again, and then a 
panic. seized on Robert, also. What if it were 
too late? Whatifithe ticket was not good? What 
if the man drove him away again? Joseph, more 
timid still, drew close to him and hung back, 
afraid to: adyance,.and equally afraid to leave 
Robert and go back. 

‘*Let’s go ahead,” cried Robert, all at once, 
holding out his ticket, and making ready to 
advance. ‘‘Who’s afraid! Keep close to me, 
Josey, and never mind if the fellow is cross.” 

Still Joseph hung back. 

“Hurra!” 

Phis came in a low shout from Robert, who 
saw young Savage coming toward them. He 
had. been a. little way up the street, watching 
for their approach. ‘<All right, my boys,” he 
said, in.a clear, ringing voiee, that made little 
Joseph’s heart leap with joy; ‘‘grardmother is 
waiting for you. Come along!”’ 

The next momert Robert.and his little brother 
believed themselves absolutely in Paradise. 

(20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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EMBROIDERED NOTESCASE. 


——_ 
BI MES. SANE WEAVER. 
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Tas style of work has an exceedingly pretty 
effect. It is useful for'w'variety of purposes, 
and curious from the material 98 which it is 
worked. Although having the appearance of 
Indian embroidery, it is only done'6ii ordinary 
linen bed-ticking, whi¢h 
and well suited for slippers, | 

It is worked with various o¢ 
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black Tine, We give an enlarged section as 
a. guide for the embroidery, which is always 
worked on the broad, white stripes. 

The first stripe is of crimson and light green. 
Work with one color a row of herring-bone 
along half a stripe, and the other half with the 


mauve down the center. 
In the second stripe the little leaves are of 
green, and formed by a simple chain-stitch, 
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BRIOCHE GUSHION 


Tus cushion is pointed at each end, so that 
both sides are alike, and it is designed to cor- 
respond with, the present style of furniture, 
being drawn in at each division with a cord, 
which adds considerably to its graceful appear- 
ance. 

Marterrats.—For the divisions, 2 skeins each 
of scarlet, green, mauve, and white, and for the 
dividing stripes 2 skeins of gold-color, and 4 of 
black, 6-ply fleecy; a pair of knitting-pins, No. 
13 Bell gauge, measured in the circle. It will 
also require a set of brioche rosettes, cord and 


IN KNITTING. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


as before; repeating tothe end. The two stitches 
which cross are always knitted together. The 
whole of the cushion is worked in this stitch; 
every three stitches are reckoned as one rib, 
and every two rows form one link in depth. 
Join on the gold-color wool. 

First Gop Stripz.—3rd row—Make 1, slip 
1 and knit 2 together as before, for 42 ribs, that 
is, to within 24 stitches, or 8 ribs of the end of 
the row; then turn back, leaving the rest of the 
stitches on the other pin. 

4th row—Work as before on the gold stitches 


tassels, and 6 yards of the same cord for the 3 to within 8 ribs of the end; then turn back. 


divisions. 

Finst Buack Srrirz.—With the black wool 
cast on 160 stitches. 

lst row—Make 1 by bringing the wool in 
front of the pin, slip the first stitch and knit 
the 2 next. stitches together; continue making 
1, slipping 1, and knitting 2 together, to the 
end 


2nd row—Make 1, slip 1 and knit 2 together, 


5th row—Knit all the gold and black ribs to 
the end of the pin. 

6th row—Knit all the ribs. Join on the black 
wool. 

Seconp Brack Srairs.—7th row—Knit the 
gold ribs to within 4 ribs of the end; then turn 
back. 

8th row—Knit the ribs to within 4 ribs of the 
end; turn back. 
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9th row—Knit the black and gold ribs to the 


end of the pin. : 
10th row—Knit all the ribs. Join on the 


scarlet wool. 
Center Divistox.—1lth row—Scarlet wool. 


Knit 30 ribs; then turn back, leaving 20 ribs 


on the other pin. 
12th row-—Knit 10 ribs on the scarlet; turn 


back. 


13th row—Knit the 10 scarlet ribs, then knit } 


1 rib on the black row; turn back. 

14th row—Knit the scarlet ribs of the last 
row, then knit 1 rib on the black and scarlet 
row; turn back. 


Repeat as the last row, that is, knitting 1 rib ; 


more each time until all the ribs are worked 
on; ending at the same side at which the scarlet 
was commenced. This division will be 42 rows, 
or 21 links, in depth, counting in the center of 
the work, and from the black stripe. Join on 
the black wool. 

Turrp Buack Strirz.—bérd and 54th rows— 
Knit to within 4 ribs of the end, and turn back; 
each row, 

55th and 56th rows—Knit to the end of the 
pin, each row. Join on the gold wool. 
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Szconp Gotp Srriee.—b57th and 58th rows— 
. Knit to within 8 ribs of the end, then turn back; 
each row. 

59th and 60th rows—Knit to the end cf the 
pin, each row. ‘Join on the black wool. 

Fourth Brack’ Srrire:.—Knit 6 rows, knit- 
ting one rib less each time, and leaving it at 
the end of the pin. 

67th and 68th rows-Knit to the end of the 
pin, each row. This finishes one pattern. . 

Commence again at the first gold stripe, and 


repeat this direction 7 times more, using green 


for the second division, mauve for the third, 
and white for the fourth. Then rescat the 
colors once more. Cast off. 

To make up the Brioche, sew the first and 
last rows together. It should-be stuffed with 
fine combed wool, covered with holland, and 
drawn together in the centers. The work should 
then be placed over it, andthe cord fastened in 
the center, and carried outside the work along 
the black stripe, between each of the divisions; 
the cord being attached at the ends each time 
to keep it firm. 

When all is finished, sew on the rosettes, and 
the cushion is complete. z 
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DESIGN FOR THE WORKED OCHEMISE. 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER. 


Ix the front of the number we give two 
new patterns for low-necked chemises. One, 
it will be observed, is quite plainly embroi- 
dered; the other, on the contrary, is very 
elaborately worked. In order, however, that [ 
ladies, ‘who have timé, may work this exqui- 
‘site pattern for themselves, we give here a 
design, full size, for the ornamentation of the 
front, ete. By following this design, and 
working it in, as seen in the engraving of 
the chemise,-any lady accustomed to fine 
embroidery, can, at a comparatively small 
cost, make a garment, which, if bought at a 
store, would cost enormously. 
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SAILOR KNIOKERBOCKER-SUIT. 


BY EMILY Hv 


{xn addition to the engravings of children’s 
fashions, given in the front of the number, we 
print here an illustration of a ‘‘Sailor’s Knicker- 
bocker-Suit” for a boy from four to six years 





MAY. 


old, accompanying it, on the next page, by a 
diagram, from which it may be cut out. We 
have so often given directions for enlagging 
these diagrams, and cutting out a paper pattern 
of the full size from them, that we deem it un- 
necessary to repeat them here. 

This style of dress is very fashionable in 
Paris, at the present season, for boys. Our 
pattern consists of a jacket, with lapels in front, 
and a pair of Knickerbockers. 

No. 1, Front or Jacket. 

No, 2. Haur or Back or Jacket. 

No. 8. Hair or Sieve. 

No. 4. One Front or KnIcKERBOCKER. 

No. 5. Owe Back or KNICKERBOCKER. 

The front of the Knickerbocker may be dis- 
tinguished from the back by being shorter, and 
the knee from the waist by being narrower. 
The outside seam of the Knickerbocker must’ 
be joined to within five inches of the top. The 
inside seam; which is sloped, miust be joined as 
far as the point. Each leg is gathered into a 
band, which is worn below the knee. The legs 
are made first, then joined together down the 
center of both back and front. A band, two 
inches wide, must be added, according to the 
size of the waist; one half of the band is for 
the front, the other half for the back; the 
Knickerbockers fasten at the sides. Pockets 
may, be added at the sides, if desired. The - 
back and front must each be pleated with three 
small pleats inte the band. 

The jacket is turned back in front “— lapels, 
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DIAGRAM OF SAILOR KNICKERBOCKER-SUIT. 





and should be stitched at the top into a narrow, 
straight collar. The lapels are. made ofthe 
same material as the jacket. The sleeve pat- 


tern represents both the front and back of’ 


sleeve; the smaller half being the front. 

For evening wear, this suit should be made 
of black velvet, and trimmed. with jet “Tom 
Thumb” ; scarlet silk stockings and a 
scarlet neck- completing the costume. The 
shirt should be made either of cambric or fine 
linen, with full embroidered front and collar. 

For morning loth is the more appro- 
priate material; a — with plain linen 
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ORIENTAL SLIPPER IN GOLORB. 


collar, should replace the embroidery; bright 
blue, violet, or scarlet neck-tie and stockings. 

Our sketch represents a boy wearing this 
costume. . The small cap is of. black. velvet, 
bordered .with Astrakan fur; and ornamented 
with @ red feather; Polish kid boots with tas- 
sels, and red spun silk stockings. 

We have seen several descriptions of cloth, 
which are suitable for this suit; the usual width 
is three-quarters of s yard, and three yards 
would be required. The tweeds occasionally 
run double-width; then, of course, half the 


7 





above quantity would be found sufficient. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a beau- 
tiful pattern, printed in colors, of an Oriental 
Slipper. The materials are 14 inches of black 
cloth; 14 yards each of broad silk braid, deep 
amber, scarlet, and white; a small quantity of 


bright cerise, blue, amber, and white filoselle; 
1 skein each of sewing-silk, black and bright 
cerise; 4 rows of steel beads, No. 7; a few chalk 
beads; a small piece of blue and bright cerise 
eloth for the pines. 
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Trace on tissue-paper the three outlines for 
the broad braid, tack this on the cloth, and tack 4 
over this, through paper and cloth, thet eo 
different braids, and tear the papér away. ‘Now 
cut out two pines the exact size of those shown 
in our colored design, one blue, and the other 
bright cerise, and notch the edges. Tack the 
pieces in their proper places, and embroider. 

There are but two stitches employed, (with 
the exception of a few dots in the pines,) the 
herring-bone stitch and coral-stitch. All the 


bone stitch, and the design running between 
{the braids is composed of coral-stitch. The 
"braid is put pews sewing-silk, and the coral- 
stitch is worked With filoselle split to make it 
sufficiently fine. 

The pines are kept in their place by a row of 
coral-stitch, plain-stitching, and two steel beads 
fastened between every notch. The other orna- 
ments on the pines are embroidered in white, 
black, and blue silk. To the blue piece two 
small rounds of black cloth are attached, fast- 





braid is fastened down with the simple herring- 


ened on with white silk and white beads. 





VARIETIES IN 








EMBROIDERY. 

















SUNSHINE SCHOTTISCH. 


BY SEP. WINNER. 
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Wives as Comrantons.—It hats become the faghioniito 
of girls, as at present brought up, as moro orname! 
than useful. Old bachelors, editing newspapers, 
occasionally diversify their dull columns byediatiiee 
against. woman's ignorance of If 
lay sermons are correct, the only mission of a wife is to 
bake, and sweep, and sew. Now we do not undervalue 
the importance of such acquirements, A girl has no right 
to marry a poor man, if she is entirely ignorant of house- 
hold matters; and most young men, im this country, are 
comparatively poor, and have their fortunes to make, for 
themselves. But to be iijiioratit of household affairs is one 
thing: to’ be ® drudge, of upper servatit, is another. We 
have too" often seen a ny pretty girl, after a few years’ 
of marriage, sink into a listless, care-worn matron. A 

wife should be something above a mere menial. She ought 
to be, ag the old Saxon phrase has it, “a help-mate;” and 
ino wife can bo that, in the higher sense of the term, tmnless 
she isa companion. 

Many an_otherwise excellent woman, perfect !n“ the 
ordering of her household, and ie, when necessary, 
of working heartily herself, drives her husband to the 
club, or the tavern, because she is no companion for him. 
We do not say that a physician’s wife should study medi- 
cine; or a lawyer's wife study law; or an engineer’s wife 
‘study ¢«gineering ; or a méchanic’s wifé learn his trade, in 
order to become a companion to her husband. -This.is not 
what*we-mean. But every man, even the most illiterate, 
has his peculiar tastes and sympathies, and it should be 
the business of a wife to discoyer them, to interest herself 
in them, and tobe able to talk appreciatively about them. 


‘The poorer a couple are, unless in the case of actual day- 


laborers, the more they are thrown together, and the more 
need there is for this companionship. With the very rich, 
society occupies much of the time_of the wife, if not of the 
husband: andethere is, perhaps, less absolute need of this 
companionship. But even with the very rich, a capacity 
for companionship would add greatly to the mutual hap- 
piness of husband and wife, and eften prevent sad family 
tragedies. Wives, neglect not your household duties, but 
be something»moré thar mere servants or housekeepérs: 
be intelligent companions to your husbands! 

Tue Bunyan MezzotintTs.—These two elegant meszotints, 
one representing “Bunyan in Jail with his Blind Child,” 
and the other, “Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Release 
from Prison,” may be ha@ by remitting $3.00. Or either 
may be had for $2.00. 


Tue Present SHape of the hoop-skirt is detestable. If 


the wind blows,the skirt swings to one side, exposing the 4. 


person; even in stepping up on a curb-stone, the same 
thing happens. The shape in fashion, a year or two ago, 
was much more modest. Why not return to it? 

“Gotpen Scmmer.”—This beautiful engraving is from an 
original picture, by G. O,,Lambdin, in the possessién of 
George Whitney, Esq., of Philadelphia.» Mr. Whitney, by- 
the-by, has one ofthe finest art-collections in the country. 

FY —— a 

Tue Surrertine call for our aid these cold winter months. 

A very little, given in charity,.if judiciously distributed, 


, daes a greatdeal of good. Ye'who hive waim fires, and 
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“Prrerson” ron 1866. Dovpte-Sizz, Conorep, Sree, 
Fasnro%Piltes®We offer tlils-numbér to the public as, 
Pin i, a specimen of what We intend to do in 
1866. cipaf"improvement, it willbe seon, is our 
“Wouble-size, colored, steel fashion-plates, the first of which 


yawe give ry el 
This single improvément will ‘cout us, for the year, nearly 


twenty thousand dollars extra. We mention this fact to 
show the public that we stop at no expense, in order to 
add to the attractions of “ Pcterson,” relying for our re- 
muneration, not on large profits On a. small edition, but on 
small profite ona large one. This is the secret of our 
having been able to publish, for so many years, so cheap, 
yet so good, a Magazine. in 1865, the largest ir 
eulation oftiy monthly in the United States, and we ex- 
pect, in 1866, to double it. Whether we do, or not, we 
intend to kgep ahead of all,other magazines; for we are, 
apart from any considerations of profit, unalterably ia 
Favor of chéap reading. . 

So, ourumammoth “fashion-plate will not be our only 
improvement. The Magazine»is,printed) it will be seen, 
on new type. Our embellishmenis and“literary matter 
will be improved, where improvement is possible. Our 
original stories have been, for years, superior to those to 
be found in other ladies’ magazines. Our list of original 
contributors is unrivaled: and such first-class writers as 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, and the author 
of “The Second Life,” are engaged to write exclusively for 
us. While retaining the best of these contributors, new 
writers of aeknowlédged ability. will be added. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims aré fully presented. 

Tae Srvi.s or Dressive THE Harm are well illustrated in 
our colored fashion-plate. The figure at the rignt shows 
the waterfall, which still keeps its place, though going out 
of fashion. The figure at the left:shows:the bask-hair 
dressed in a heavy roll, a style that is very becoming to 
many ladies, and is much prettier than the waterfall. The 
figure in blue is the most advanced style of all, a real Em- 
pire head-dress, such as ladies wear at court in Paris. We 
may add that the bonnet on the fourth figure is one of the 
prettiest of the many patterns of the Empire bonnet. 

Lortxe’s New Juvenis, for the holidays, are now ready. 
They coesist of “The Boys at Chequasset,” by the author 
of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood ;” “Paul Prescott’s Charge,” 
by Horatio Algér, Jr.; “Countess Kate,” by Miss Yonge; 
and “The Little Gentleman in Green,” a fairy story for 
boys and girls. All have merit, and are neatly printed. 


Ivy PREFERRED. we ‘will send. as a premium, to porsons 
‘getting up Ciubs, instead of the extra copy; or the “ Wasb- 
ington,” either of the “ Buny: van* mezzotints. 


Murrs are of a medium size, not so small as they have 
been for two years past, but not so large as they were car 
ried some years ago. 


Srvoiz Supscrissrs can get “Peterson” for two dollars 


3.year, whichis not as much as the lowest club price of 


other magazines of similar rank and merit. 
“Pam Soupren’s Onvmans” is engraved from an original 





Satie 7 Sims think of the homeless and penniless. 
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In Reswrrtixe, write legibly, at tae top of your letter, 
the name of your post-office, county, and state. If possible, 
procure a post-office ordur on Philadelphia. If a post-office 
order cannvt be had, get a draft on Philadeiphia, or New 
York, deducting the hb If neither order, nor draft 
can be had, remit in greenbacks or bank-notes. 

For, in narrow bands, is used ‘for trimming coats, 
basques, etc. Collars of various sizes and shapes are 
fashionable; and the old-fashioned boa, but very small, is 
again making ite appearance. This, however, only keeps 
the throat, and not the shoulders warm, and is not s0 
healthy, 





Tae Postage on this Magasine is twelve cents yearly, 
payable, every three months, in advance, at the office 
where the Magazine is received. 

Jus Warp Howe has a new volume of poems in press. 
We believe Tilton & Co. are to be the fortunate publishers. 


“mw 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude. 4 vols., crown 
8vo. New York: Charles Scribner € Co—This is a repub- 
lication of an English work, cight volumes of which have 
appeared in London, but as, yet only four here. The 
American edition is in crown,octavo, while the British one 
is in full octavo; and in other mechanical respects, the re- 
print is inferior to. its original. . Until. very lately, this 
history, though one of the most brilliant in the language, 
has been comparatively unknown on this side of tho 
Atlantic. In England, it has occasioned much controversy ; 
and the controversy will,be repeated here. This is because 
the author docs not entirely, with either party 
to the great English ‘His judgment, on the 
whole, goes with the Protestants; but he holds that they 
committed many crrors; and heithinks most of the actors 
of either creed, equally brave and sincere: “Christian 
soldiers and martyrs,” he calls them, dying for what they 
believed to be right. ‘Nor has ‘he visited Henry the Eighth 
with that unmitigated censure which it has been tho 
fashion, for two hundred years, to heap upon him. Burnet 
has denounced the king for the execution of Anne Boleyn; 
and Lingard for his renunciation of the supremacy of the 
Pope; and so, between Protestants and Catholics, Henry 


* has had nobody to speak a good word for him. We think 


that Froude will compel candid readers to reconsider their 
views, though he will hardly carry men of correct judg- 
ment to the extreme to which he goes himself. As of 
Henry, so of other characters; and as of men and women, 
so of events; a new light is thrown on that stormy age by 
this remarkable history. The author writes excellent Eng- 
lish, and has a style quite his own; it is lucid, forcible, and 
often very picttiresque. Few passages in any history rival 
his description, in these volumes, of the expulsion of the 
Charter-Housc monks, or his narrative, in the later volumes, 
of the burning of Latimer ahd Ridley, or of the murder of 
Rizzio. Perhaps, indeed, the quality of mind, which, moro 
than any other, distinguishes Froude, is the dramatic: in 
this respect he comes nearest to Shakspeare; and hence 
the many-sided character of his history, In describing an 
event, he sympathizes, for ‘the ‘time, so entirely with the 
@ctor, that he realizes feclings, trains of thought, and 
other motives, which less magnetic annalists fail to see, 
and consequently to do justice te. Yet it seems to us that 
we shall never comprehend history aright, till we put our- 
selves, in this way, in the very position of its actors, those 
with whom we disagree, as well as those with whom we 
coincide. Hivery library should have this book. ~ 





Atalanta in Calyéton. ATragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Tieknor & Fields.— 
This is an attempt to write a sful tragedy, 
on the models of ancient Greeee. All that art .an do, aided 
by what is almost genius, has been done to achieve this 
result. The choruses are particularly fine, and much of 
the blank verse also is goc4; but, as a whole, the effort is 
a failure. It is simply ipossible to revive the classic 
school of tragedy among a people descended from Northern 
blood, as are the English and Amcricans. Goethe gave up 
the attempt among the Germans; so did Schiller; and Mr. 
Swinburne will yet live to give it up too. Still, men of 
education, especially in proportion to their culture, will 
find much in this tragedy to admire, because readers of 
that kind have an acquired taste which will help them 
out. The author has a fine sense of the picturesque; but 
he is over fond of alliteration. 

Songs of Seven. By Jean Ingelow. 1 vol., small 4 to. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers —A very beautiful volume, con- 
taining seven poems, by Joan Ingelow, the themes being 
the seven stages of womanhood. Each pocm is illustrated 
with two or more wood engravings, in the best style of 
thatart. Of these we like best, “I Looked out of Window;” 
“There is the Home where my Thoughts are Sent;” &nd 
generally the landscapes, though some of them verge on 
Pre-Raphaeletism. We recommend the volume asa fitting 
Christmas, New-Year’s, or Birth-Day gift: decidedly the 
best, this season, for a present to'a lady. A portrait of 
Jean Ingelow faces the frontispiece. In our “ Arm-Chair” 
will be found a further notice of this choice book. 

The Lover’s Trials ; or, the Days Before the Revolution, By 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson @ Brothers—The scene of this novel is laid in 
Boston; the time is the close of the seventeenth century. 
If we are not mistaken, the story first appeared in the 
“Dollar Newspaper,” where it won a prize. We think the 
tale the best Mrs. Denison ever wrote, if we except that 
touching one, “The Master.” * The letters, in the present 
novel, supposed to have been written by Godfrey Lamb, 
have all the quaintness and flavor of the “olden time.” 

Prison Life in the South, By A. O. Abbott. With Illus- 
trations. 1 vol.,.12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is a narrative of the sufferings endured by the soldiers 


fanhi. a 





ef the Union, and the cruelties inflicted on them, in the 


prisons of the South, during the years 1864 and 1865. The 
author, a lieutenant in the first New York dragoons, was 
himself a prisoner, and therefore speaks “by the card.’ 
It is a sad story of deeds discreditable to human nature. 

The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 1 vol., 18 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor d Ficlds.—An edition, in “ blue and gold,” 
of the pooms of one of our most delicate poets. Without 
being strong, Aldrich is sensuous and refined. He has 
very little imagination, but a fertile fancy, The best 
poem here, perhaps, is “Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book.” 
But “December,” “The Sultan Goes to Ispahan,” and 
others, in different ways, have great merit, 

History of Frederick the Second. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol, V.. New York: Harper & Brothers,—Another volame 
will complete this remarkable history. The present volume 
carries the story down to the year 1760. Numerous maps, 
and @ fine portrait of Frederick himsclf, embellish the 
work, which has great merits and great fanits. 

The Bushrangers. A Yankee’s Adventures Guring his 
Second Visit to Australia, By W. H. Thomas. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lea d@ Shepard:—A book for boys, full of stirring 
adventures. Several wood engravings illustrate the text. 

Géorgy Sandim. By Ashford Owen. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Loring. —The English papers spoke very highly of 
this novel. But we do not like ft particularly. It is culti- 
vated mediocrity; nothing more. 
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HORTICULTUBAL,—OUR, ARM-CHAIR. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Oun Pants AND Fiowzras—The ways of ‘bulb-growing 
are endless, and every year seems to bring new. ways. 
There are all sorts of clumps, and baskets, and tables, and 
trays for these flowers. There are the windew-boxes, and 
the bowls and glasses; and yet, of all things, we think the 
old, easy soup-plate fashion is the one that gives us most 
preasure, and that is the easiest managed. ‘Those soup- 
plates of bulbs, when well managed, are perfectly bewitch- 
ing; and then the rustic trays, and square, rough boxes are 

harming; and shallow, haxging trays, too, through which 
ferns and mosses crecp out, and over the sides of which, 
here the hare-foot bends down, and there the snow-drops 
peer out. 

You see, in things of this sort, we may have such variety. 
You need never have empty trays. Before the bulbs come 
you have ferns, and when the bulbs begin to open their red 
or white flowers, you only have a new beauty in your 
already filled basket. 

But here some prudent reader will observe that bulbs 
need darkness, and that ferns like light. Yes; but how 
easy it is to have one or several-trays of bulbs, keeping 
them in the dark as long as their health requires it, and 
having all the time either_hn empty flower-pot, or a round 
tin canister, stuck straight up in the center, to keep the 
place there free for the pet of fern which is, waiting to fill 
that hole the moment the bulbs are brought out to live in 
the light of day. A Pteris tremula, a@ Pleris serrulata, a 
Davallia canariensis, an Adiantum formosum or Adiantum 
cuneatum, or even a hardier Lastrea or Dryopteris, would 
be exceedingly pretty filling such a place. And the hart’s- 
tongue, too, or hart’s-tongue mixed with some small fern 
and mosses, are so green and so bright as a ground for 
flowers. Never mind what it is—the commonest fern from 
the dingle, and the simplest moss from the brook-side— 
they cannot look ungraceful as long as you keep them 
healthy, with fresh, green, glossy leayes well washed, and 
not scorched by sunshine, or burnt up by too hot rooms. 





Have, however, a care in arranging the bulbs and ferns | 


that suit best, The snow-drops, for example, cannot stand 
being forced; and the blue scilla, also, is very happy in cool- 
ness. These would surely do best with the hardier ferns 
and mosses; while the metallic-leayed Lycopodium, which 
runs in long, glittering branches, and the hare’s-foot ferns 
and adiantums, and all the tenderer kinds of the ferns and 
mosses, with even the common | green hydropodium which 
we make little t of , b it does grow 
so readily, should all be used with the tulips, the red and 
ecarlet Van Thols, which like forcing in warm rooms, and 
repay the warmth with their scent, or else with the count- 
less hyacinths, which, coming in December with the swect, 
early Roman kind, will go on blooming happily till April 
has overwhelmed us with rosés and azaleas, and heaths, 
and yellow cytisus. 

The prettiest things of all still, to our mind, are the mere 
soup-plates. One manages them easily, and they are clean 
to touch; and one can put them down anywhere without 

the tables Let those who want to try garden- 
ing in its most charming form, invest now in these bulbs, 
and set up a soup-plate. 

The selection we advise for these soup-plates would be as 
follows: Three miniature h ths, rose; two ditto, white ; 
three red Van Thol tulips; six sibirica, blue; twelve 





darge snow-drops. All these are single flowers. 


The hyacinths and tulips blossom w@Srly together, the 
snow-drops and scillas rather earlier; but the snow-drops 
give interest by their early flowering, and, as the flowers 
g° off, leave a delicate fringe of leaves; and the blue scillas 
are absolutely fascinating from the moment the green 
sheath opens and shows the blue dress through; and they 
go on flowering, often spike after spike of pale blue coming 





till the meerene of the season, when all their neighbors 
are done. 

Bulbs are "much affected, both in size and color, by the 
soil they grow in; and to give brilliant color, nothing is so 
good as 
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OUR ABM-CHAIR. 

Cueapest in THe Worip.—The Tiffin (Ohio) Advertiser, 
in noticing one of the late numbers of “ Peterson” before 
the double mammoth fashion-plates were introduced, said: 
“This Magazine is now the cheap-+t published in this 
country, and, with the contemplated additivn, will be the 
cheapest in the world.” The Medina (N. Y.) Tribune says: 
“It is the best Magazine, for the money, published in the 
United States.” The Sterling (Tll.) Gaxetto says: “It gives 
more patterns and fashion-plates than any other Magazine 
not devoted exclusively to the fashions.” The Potterville 
(Pa.) Standard says: “Genuine merit always wits success, 
This is, at least, one of the secrets of the great success 
which this always welcome and ever popular Magazine 
has attained. Its pages reflect solid merit.” We have 
hundreds of similar notices for which we have no room. 


We Bre Lzave to call the attention of our readers to the 
following Trade Mark adopted by the Magic Ruffle Com- 
pany, in order to protect themselves against spurious imi- 
tations and infringements of their goods. 

This Trade Mark is put on each box and card of Grenurne 
Magic Rurruzs, and is a guarantee that the goods will sus- 
tain the high reputation that the Company have acquired 
of making the best Ruffles in the market. 

Persons wishing to buy a good article, should be sure te 
see that this Mark is on the card on which the Ruffle is 


wound. 
‘ 





The office of the Company is 95 Chambers St., New York. 


A Begavrirot Grrr-Boox.—Messrs, Roberts Brothors, of 
Boston, have published, in an elegant volume, Tz Sonos 
or Seven, by Jean Ingelow. With this charming poem 
everybody is, or ought to be, familiar. It is descriptive of 
Seven periods in the Life of Woman, viz: Seven Years of 
Age—Exultation; Fourteen Years—Romance; Twenty-One 
Years—Love; Twenty-Eight Years—Maternity ; Thirty-Five 
Years—Widowhood ; Forty-Two Years—Giving in Marriage 
Forty-Nine Years—Longing for Home. The rhythms vary 
with the chimes; and the illustrations to each of the seven 
songs are so appropriate, so exquisitely beautiful, in fact; 
the book is such a perfect gem, that no one who admires 
the poetry of Miss Ingelow can afford to be without it. 
Not the least desirable part of the book, by any means, is 
the fine portrait of the authoress, which was furnished by 
her expressly for it. The price of the book, bound in cloth 
and gold, is $5.00; in morocco, elegant, $8.00. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS, 


Tus Int7mnvprep Repiy.—The company place themselves 
in a circle. The one who commences says in a whisper to 
his right-hand neighbor, “Of what use is a bc ok?” (or any 
other article he may select.) 

His neighbor must answer, correctly, “It is of use to 
read,” and then ask another question of Ais right-hand 
neiglibor—for instance, “Of what use is a goblet?” 
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The art in this game consists in so framing one’s ques- 
tions, that they will produce answers altogether unsuited 


to the preceding question. If the answer is, “It is Of ‘uo : 


to drink from,” a langhable + for, when 
the round is finished, or; in ther: words, whiéty the person 
who has commenced the gattie has been questioned in his 
-turn, the qaestions and’ answers ate repeated aloud, by 
taking the answer of the! peteon‘on the ‘player's right as‘a 
creply to the question ‘of the ‘person n' his left, it follows, 
that to the question;“Of what use is a book?” one of the, 
company has’ answered,“ It is: of use to dtink from;'and 
20 on With the rest of the questions and answers.’ - 

( Scissors Crossep, on nor Crossep.—Each player, in his 
“turn, passes to his neighbor a pair of scissors, orany other 
chguety eaytng, Hive sila ty witiaten erdteel ten dne 
« crossed.”) 

Sf Chan’ Sernstes tad linerider aentels tae wean; iat 
cross his arms or his feet in a natural mansier/ “If*the 
-latter, hé ‘must be éareful’to ‘keep them’ seputate. The 
person who receives the scissors mast be careftil to imitate 
this action. Many’ persons, froth ‘mére want of attention, 
render themselves liable to forfeits in this game ;'and, with- 
out! knowing why, their ne chiefpart of 
the amusement. 








So. 
bs 





KNITTING FOR WINTER. 

Ware Kyirrep Unpsr-OC1oraine.-We have been asked 
for some patterns, in knitting, for watm undefclothing: 
and give them here, as no illustrati united 

Warm Kwuirrep Unver-Dress.—With two No. 8 knitting- 
pins, with heads, and’‘German lamb’s wool in half-ounce 
sdtcine’6n ‘the ‘thinnest fleecy which dan Be bought, cast on 
(120 stitches, and knit 16 ridges. (A ri@ge is a row and 
back again.) 

To commence a gusset for the bosom, knit 28 stitches. 
Turn the knitting (as to return,)élip 1 stitch from the right- 
hand to the left-hand pin, pass the ‘woo! back round this 
stitch, and replace this etitch'on the right-hand pin. This 
is to prevent a hole, and is tobe done‘at every return when 
only part of a row is knitted. Knit the 28 stitches. Knit 
2% stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches and return. Knit 
16 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches and return. Knit 
8 stitches and return. Knit 4 stitches and return. After 
this the entire rows are to be knitted. - Knit « ridges. Knit 
4 stitches and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 
12 stitches and return. Knit 166titches andreturn. Knit 
20 stitches and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 
28 stitches and return. Knit 22 ridges. — 

Cast on 30 stitches for the shoulder-strap, taking care 
that it is at the same end of the pin at which the gusset 
was knitted. Knit 8 ridges. Cast off 66 stitches, and knit 
the rest of the row. 

To knit in a gusset for the hip:—Knit 60 stitches and 
return. Knit 56 stitches and returs. Kuit 52 stitches and 
return. Knit 48 stitches and returfi. Knit 44 stitches and 
return. Knit 40 stitches and return. Knit 86 stitches and 
Teturn. Knit 32 stitches and return. ‘Kitit 28 stitches and 
teturn. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches and 
return. 
return. 
return. 





Knit 16 stitches and return. Kuit 12 stitches and 

Knit 8 stitches and return. Kini‘ 4 stitches and 

Enit 8 ridges, taking all the row. Knit 4 stitches 
and return. Knit 8 stitches and return.’ Knit 12 stitches 
and return. Knit 16 stitches and retarn. Knit 20 stitchés 
and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 28 stitches 
and return. ‘Knit 82 stitches and return. Knit 36 stitches 
and return. Knit 40 stitches and return. Knit 44 stitches 
and return. Krit 48 stitches and return. Knit 52 stitchés 
and return. Knit 66 stitches and return. Knit 60 stitches 


Knit one row (not ridge) and cast on 32 stitches, Knit 


72 ridges. Cast off 32 stitches, and knit the rest of the 
row. 

Knit 60 stitches and return. Knit 56 stitches and return. 
 Knit'62 stitches and return. Knit 48 stitches and return. 
‘Knit 44 stitches and return. Knit 40 stitches and return. 
Knit 36 stitches and return. Knit 82 stitches and return. 
Knit 28 stitches and retarn. Knit 24 stitches and return. 
Knit 20 stitches and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. 
Knit 12 stitches and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. 
) Knit 4 stitches and return. Knit3 ridges. Knit 4 stitches 
‘and teturn, Knit $ stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches 
‘and réturn. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches 
and réturn.' Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 28 stitches 
and return. Knit'82 stitches and return. Knit 36 stitches 
and réturn. ‘Knit 40 stitches and return. Knit 44 stitches 
and rebarm’ ‘Knit4s.stitches end return. Kuit 52 stitches 
and return. Kuit 56 stitches and return. Knit 60-stitches 
and return.” 

» Knit dabrrow(nct ridge) and cast on 55 stitches. Knit 
8 ridges. Cast off 30 stitches and knit 22 ridges. 

. Knit 28 stitéhes and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. 
Knit 20 stitches ahd return. Knit 16 stitches and return. 
"Knit 12.stitehes and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. 
Knit 4 stitches and return. Knit 4 ridges. - Knit 4 stitches 
and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches 
and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches 
andreturn. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 28 stitches 
and return. 

Knit 16 ridges, cast off, and sw it up. 

Tue Sizzve.—Cast on 40 stitches. Knit 26 ridges. Knit 
28 stitches and retarn. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 
20 stitchés and réturn. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 
12 stitches and return. Knit'8 stitches and return. Knit 
4 stitches and return. Knit 6 ridges. Knit 4 stitches and 
return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches and 
return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches and 
return. Knit 24 stitchesand return. Knit 28 stitches and 
return. Knit 26 ridges ‘and cast off. 

ANOfiEr StxEve.—Cast on 45 stitches and knit 8 ridges. 
Knit 3 stitches and Increase by knitting two in the next: 
finish the row. Tncrease in the same manner at the same 
end in every ridge ‘until there are 60 stitches. Knit? 
ridges. Knit 3 stitches, decrease by knitting two stitches 
together, and finish the row. Decrease in the same manner 
one stitch in every Midge until there are 45 stitches again. 
Knit 6 ridges and cast off. The sleeve must be made up 
and put into the knitted under-dress. 


POPPI RII IN EI I nr 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

&@~ Every rectipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by 4 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Goose Giblét Soup.—Scaid and pick clean two sets of fresh 
goose giblets, wash them well in two or three waters, cut 
off the noses and split the heads, cut the gizzards and 
necks {nto mouthfuls, and crack the bones of the legs; put 
them all into a soup-pot, cover them with cold water; re- 
move all the scam as ft rises; then put into the pot a 
bundle of herbe—thyme, a little marjoram and parslvy, an 
onion peeled and cut up, twenty berries of allspice, twenty 
of peppercorns, and a little salt; tie the herbs and spice in 
a little bag, 80 as to rémove it before dishing; let this sim- 
‘mér slowly two hours, and then remove the bag; take out 
all the giblets"with # skitamer and put them into « pain, 
and keep it in a hot place; then thicken the soup—put two 
tablespoonfals of butter into a hot pan, and stir in as much 
flour as Will make ft into a paste; then pour in, by degrees, 
& la@ieful of the soup; stir it very smoothly and pour into 
} the soup; let this’boil half an hour: stir it and skim it woll; 





add a wineglassful of good cooking wine, and a table- 
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spoonful of mushroom catchup, and let it boil up once or }. 


twice; then stir in the giblets. Serve hot. 

_ Veal Pottage-—Take off a knuckle of veal all the meat 
that can be made into cutlets, ete., and set the remainder 
on to stew four or five hours at least, with an onion, a 
bunch of herbs, a blade of: mace, some. whole pepper, and 
five pints of water; cover it close. Strain it, and set it by 
till next day; take the fat and sediment from the jelly, 
and simmer it with either turnips, celery, sea-kale, and 
Jerusalem artichokes, or some of each, cut into small dice, 
till tender, seasoning it with salt and pepper, and butter 
the size of a walnut, Before serving, rub half a spoonful 
of flour with half a pint of good cream; boil it.a few 
minutes, Let a small roll simmer in the soup, to be served 
with it. The pottage may be thickened with rice or pearl- 
barley; or the veal may be minced, and served up in the 
tureen. 

Beef-Broth.—Take a leg of beef, wash it clean, crack the 
bone in two or three parts, put it into a pot with a gallon 
of water, and skim it well; then put two or three blades of 
mace in a bundle of parsley, and a crust of bread, and let 
it boil till the beef is quite tender; toast some bread, cut it 
into dice, put them into a tureen, lay in the meat, and pour 
the soup over it. 


MEATS. 

A Leg of Pork.—One of eight pounds requires three hours. 
The skin must be scored across in narrow stripes, about a 
quarter of an inch apart, Rub it with sage, pepper, and 
salt, well. Do not put it near the fire when first put down. 
When it begins to roast, brush it over with a feather dip- 
ped in sweet oil. This will render it a better color than 
any other method, and is the best way of preventing a 
blistering of the skin. For a sauce, put three onions finely 

hopped, ard a spoonful of rubbed sage-leaves, into a sauce- 
pan with four spoonfuls of water, cover tightly and sim- 
mer gently for ten minutes, then stir in half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and the same of black pepper; add this to the drip- 
ping; skim the fat off, and strain the whole through a 
sieve; then mix in a tablespoonful of browned flour, sim- 
mer a few minutes, and send up in a sauce-boat with the 
pork, Stewed apples are always necessary with roast pork. 

Bef Hashed.—Take the bones of the joint to be hashed, 
and break them small, then stew them in very little water, 
with a bunch of sweet herbs, and a few onions; roll a lump 
of butter in flour, brown it im a stewpan, pour the gravy 
to it, and add the meat to be hashed; two small onions in 
thin slices, a carrot, also, and a little parsley shred finely; 
stew gently until the meat is hot through, and serve. 

Shoulder of Mutton.—A shoulder ef mutton, weighing 
about six pounds, requires one hour and a half to roast; if 
stuffed,.a quarter of an hour longer. Before cooking it} 
take out the bone, and fill the space with a dressing of 
bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, parsley, sweet-marjoram, one 
egg, and a small piece of butter mixed together. 

Lamb-Chops Breaded.—If possible have your chops with 
some of the kidneys and its fat Jeft adhering, rub them 
over with pepper and salt, butter them, and crumb them 
over with fresh bread-crumbs, and carefully broil them of 
a light golden brown en both sides. Fry a little chopped 
parsley and serve with them. 





White Fricassce of Chicken.—Draw and clean one pair of 
fowls; lay them in water for half an hour, then dry them 
in a stewpan with milk and water, and a little salt, and 
let them simmer until cooked; put into a saucepan half a 
pint of cream, a quarter of a pound ef butter, and a little 
grated nutmeg, stir thie and set it on the fire to simmer, 
and stir in a wineglass of white wine; then lay in the 
cooked chicken, and let it remain in this, covered up, until 
dished. Chop up parsley and strew it over the chicken. 





An Approved Sauce for Boiled Turkey, or Cupon.—When 
the poultry is plucked quite clean and singed, see that it 
is. neatly trussed; and before finally closing the vent, stuff 


_ the, bird inside with as many oysters of the best quality as 
can be procured, adding to the same a lump of fresh butter 


and a portion of bread-crumbe from a stale loaf Remove 
the turkey, or capons inte a clean cloth, fold them up care- 
fully, place thera into a saucepan of cold water, and let 
them boil over a. moderately-heated fire until] they are 
severally done. Have @ stick of white blanched celery at 
hand, and chop it up very small, plaee it in a quart of new 
milk in a saucepan, and let it boil gently, with a few black 
peppercorns, till the quantity is reduced to one pint, kecp 
stirring the esculent up with the milk until it assumes the 
character of a consistent pulp. Thicken the whole with 
the yolk of a fresh egg, well beaten up, with half a teacup 
of fresh cream. Have upon the table a sauce-boat of strong 
veal gravy. 

Chickens En Timbale—Prepare a batter with two spoon- 
fuls of flour, some grated nutmeg, four eggs, stirred in, one 
at atime, and some new milk, but do not make it too thin. 
Fry it as if for pancakes, but remember to have a very 
thin layer in the frying-pan, and brown it only on one 
side. Cut each pancake (all but twe or three) in half, 
place a whole one at the bottom of a mould previously 
buttered, and the others round the sides, fill the mould 
nearly with a thick mince of chicken, moistened with 
good white sauce. ‘Turn the ends of the pancakes over it, 
and cover the top with a whole one. Bake it ina moderate 
oven, and when done, turn it out, and dish it with good 
gravy. It makes a nice side-dish. 


, VEGETABLES. 

Escalloped Potatoes.—Boil one pound and a half of the 
best mealy potatoes over a gentle fire. When they are 
thoroughly done, carefully peel them, and mash them in a 
mortar with half a pint of new milk and two ounces of 
fresh butter, adding to them, by way of seasoning, black 
pepper ground, Cayenne ditto, and Yalt to taste; some per- 
sons use a little nutmeg upom the occasion. Take one 
dozen oysters, and, open them over a large basin, with the 


liquor that may exude from the shells. Work them weil 


uy with the potatoes already mashed, adding the yolks of 
two fresh eggs.. When the. several ingredients are well 
mixed, put them in tin escallops, or saucers, in a Dutch 
oven before a brisk fire. Let them be baked till they 
assume a rich crisp brown complexion, when they may be 
taken up and served to table quite hot. 

Jerusalem Artichokes}—Those who have a garden should 
not fail to add Jerusalem artichokes to the store of winter 
vegetables. Their watery character is their great draw- 
back, but their flavor is-delicions, If they are peeled be- 
fore they are cooked, they should be thrown into cold 
water as they are done, to prevent their turning black; 
and if ‘they are peeled after.they are dressed, they should 
be peeled and served very quickly. In ragouts they give 
a very soft, nice flavor. 

A Nice Onion Snuce-—Peel and thinly slice four or five 
onions, put them into a saucepan with a piece of butter; 
stir the onion until browned; then stir in, slowly, a spoor- 
ful of flour, feur tablespoonfuls of any kind of nice broth, 
a little pepper and salt; boil this for a few minutes; watch, 
to prevent its soorching; then add a wineglassful of claret, 
and the same of mushroem catchup. Strain it through 
a hair-sieve. Serve hot, This is a very nice gravy for 
steaks. f 

Stewed Haricots, or White Beans.—Boil a teacupfal of 
haricots in plenty of water until they are quite soft. When 
they are first put on, add a piece of butter or dripping 2 
big as « walnut, and a small onion, minced fine. By the 
time the beans are well done, the liquor will be no more 
in quantity than enough to make the gravy. Season with 
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pepper and salt; and if the beans have not thickened it 
enough, add a little flour. 
To Dress Red Cabbage.—Let the cabbage boil for a short 


time; take out the heart, cut it into pieces, and put it into- 


a stewpan with a piece of butter, and some salt and pep- 
per. Allow it to stew over a moderate fire, stirring it very 
frequently, so as to mix it well with the butter. 


DESSERTS. ai 

Rich Rice Pudding.—-Put a small teacupful of rice to soak 
for two hours in a pint of milk. When it has soaked, put 
it into.a saucepan with the thin rind.of half a lemon and a 
pinch of salt. Let it simmer gently until the rice is soft. 
Put it into a pie-dish to stand to cool, adding, gradually, 
two ounces of fresh butter so as not to oil the butter, and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. Beat up four eggs with half a 
pint of milk, and add a few drops of essence of vanilla, or 
almond-flavoring, mix all together, and bake in a slow oven 
for about half an hour. Candied peel may be put into it, 
or two ounces of currants or sultanas. In summer these 
things are usually omitted, as the pudding can then be 
eaten with fresh stewed fruit. 

Children’s Fruit Pudding.—Cut slices of bread, and lay 
them in a pie-dish till it is nearly full; pour over enough 
hot milk to soak the bread, then boil some fresh fruit, black 
or red currants, and raspberries, or all mixed together, with 
nearly half their weight in sugar. As soon as it comes to 
the boil take it off, and peur it over the bread; bake about 
twenty minutes. It may be eaten hot or cold—if cold, it 
should be pressed down by means of a dish placed on it and 
tome weight. When wanted, it can be turned out. By 
adding a little lemon-juice to the soaked bread, the flavor 
ig greatly improved. If a nice custard is poured over the 
cold pudding, it becomes quite a dainty dish. 

Pudding Pies.—Boil for fifteen minutes three ounces of 
ground rice in a pint and a half of new milk; and when 
taken from the fire, stir into it three ounces of butter and 
four dunces of sugar; add to these six well-beaten eggs, a 
grain or two of salt, and a flavoring of. nuémeg or lemon- 
peel at pleasure. When the mixture is nearly cold, line 
some pattypans with thin puff-paste, fill three parts full, 
strew the tops thickly with currants, (cleaned and dried,) 
and bake for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Sweet Souffle—Take a pint of milk and as much flour as 
Will come to a thick paste over the stove; keep stirring it 
alt the time; add six yolks of eggs and a pinch of salt, and 
as much sugar as you like, Beat eight whites of eggs toa 
froth; stir them all together. To be put into the oven a 
quarter of an hour before wanting it; the oven must bo 
quick. Glaze it with white sugar, and send quickly to 
table. It may be made with ground rice, The rind of a 
lemon, grated, or lemon-juice gives it a nice flavor. 

Common Plum-Pudding.—Beat together three-quarters 
ofa pound of flour, the same quantity of raisins, six ounces 
ef beef-suct, finely chopped, a smali pinch of salt, some 
grated nutmeg, and three eggs, which have been thoroughly 
whisked and mixed with about a quarter of a pint of milk, 
or less than this, should the eggs be large. Pour the whole 
into a buttered dish, and bake an hour and a quarter. 


SANITARY. 

Balsam of Honey.—Take balsam of Tulu, two ounces, 
gum storax, two drachms, opium, two drachms, honey, 
eight ounces. Dissolve these in a quart of spirits of wine. 
The balsam is very useful in hoarseness, and aliays irrita- 
tion of the lungs. It will often cure a cough that is alarm- 
ing. Dose, one or two teaspoonfuls in a little warm tea. 

Caudle—Make a fine smooth gruel of half grits; when 
boiled, strain it, stir it at times till cold; when wanted for 
mse, add sugar, wine, and lemon-peel, with some nutmog, 
according to taste; you may add, if you please, besides the 
wine, a spoonful of brandy, or lemon-juice. 





For Chilblains.—Boil some turnips, and mash them into 
® pulp; put them in a tub or large basin, and put the feet 
in them, almost as hot as can bo borne, for a short time 
before going to. bed. Of course, this must be before the 
chilblains are broken. 

Deafness-—Temporary deafness may often be cured in 
the following manner:—Mix three parts of swect oi] and 
one of glycerine, and drop into the car ten drops every 
night. A cure will, in most cases, soon be effected, 

For Corns.—Take white pine turpentine, spread a plaster, 
apply it to the corn, let it stay on till it comos off of itself, 
Repeqt this three times, It is also good for wounds: \ 

For the Teeth.—It may not be generally known that pov:, 
dered alum not only will often cure the aching of the 
teeth, but will also prevent their decay. 

For Weak Eyes—Two grains acetate of zinc, in two 
ounces of rose-water; filter the liquid carefully, and wash 
the eyes night and morning. 


TOILET. 


Marrow and Castor-Oil Pomatum.—Procure two fresh 
marrow-bones, and remove the marrow carefully out of 
them, put it into cold water until it is quite clean; this 
will take three or four days, during which the water must 
be frequently changed. Then put the marrow in a clean 
bowl, dissolve it, and strain it through muslin; after which 
add four ounces of castor-oil. Beat these together with a 
silver fork until they are almost cold; but before the 
pomade sets, add the scent—half an ounce, if strong, will 
be required. This must not be added until cold, or else it 
evaporates. . * 

To Make Cold Cream.—Three ounces of oil of almonds, 
half an ounce of spermaceti, and a quarter of an ounce of 
white wax. These must be melted over the fire and ponred 
into a warm glass er marble mortar, when as much orange- 
flower or rose-water as the mixture will take up should be 
put in by degrees. 

Lip Salve—-Spermaceti ointment, half an ounce, balsam 
of Peru, one quarter of adrachm. Mix. It is not couleur 
de rose, but it will cure—often with but a single applica- 
tion, Apply a thin coating with the forefinger just before 
going into bed. 

To Soften the Hands.—After cleansing the hands with 
soap, rub them well with oatmeal whilst still wet. Honey 
is also very good, used in the same way as lemon-juice, well 
rubbed in at night. 

Dr. Erasmus Wilson’s Hair-Wash—Two ounces of eau 
de Cologne, two drachms of tincture of cantharides, ten 
drops of ofl of rosemary, ten drops of oil of lavender; all to 
be well mixed together. 


WARDROBE. 


To Wash Flannel.—First wash it in two waters, not very 
warm, and withcut soap. Take eut the flannel from the 
water and rub a little soap upon it; put it into a pan, and 
pour upon it a sufficient quantity of boiling water to cover 
it entirely. Let it remain in this for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, then rub it as uswal, using « little more 
soap, if required, so as to make a very slight lather, adding 
asmall quantity of blue. After thie rinse and take out the 
flannel, wring it, shake it well, and dry it in the open air. 

To Renovate. Black Sak.—Rub the silk all over on the 
right side with a solution of ammonia and water, (two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered ammonia to quarter of a pint of 
warm water,) and smooth it on the wrong side with a mo- 
derately het iren, and the silk will regain a bright black 
appearance. 
To Perfume Clothes.—Cloves in coarse powder, one ounce; 
cassia, one ounce; Javender-flowers, one ounce ; lemon-peel, 
ene ounce. Mix and put them into little bags, and place 
them where the clothes are kept, or wrap the clothes rnogad 
them. They will keep off insects, 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. . 

Fra. 1.—Hovse Dress.—The skirt is of white figured 
silk. Black velvet basque, trimmed with gimp and jet. 
Hair very much Ctimipes te fromt; and’ Shas up tae Sestey 
ed ee 

Fra. 11—Carn1iex Dress or Guxen Six, trimmed with 
btick velvet, ‘edged with a narrow’ guipare’ Ince. The 
skirt is open at the side, over a white fluted petticoat. Em- 
pire bonnet of white silk, with a veil on’ one side, anda 
bird on the other. 

Fie. n1.—Ba Dress oF BLvs Sik, trimmed with broad, 
blue ribbos, looped up dt One dildo over & white silk ‘skirt. 

Fic. Wv.—Evenrxo Dress or Warts Tulte, Porren—Soar- 
let sacque, richly embroidered. 

Fie. v.—Home Dress o¥ Green SILK, trimmed with three 
fuffies at the bottom, black guipure lace, and white lace, 
put-on in the horseshoe form. Striped ‘basque; with a 
heod, confined at the waist with a green silk sash,.orna- 
monted like the dress. 

Fig. vi1.—CarRIAGE Dress OF Fawy-Covcamp Secs, trim- 
med. with blue ribbon. Black lace sash. 

Fie. vi. —Patetor or Back VeLve?, trimmed with wide, 
black lace. 

Fug. vor—Biack Verver Cioax, ornamented with black 
lace, gimp, and tassels. 

/ Pres. rand x.—Baox anp Front Views or a Brack Lace 
apr, ornamented with pear} beads. 


Gxvenat Remanxs.—Dressés inclind more and more to 
the Princess shapo. All the widths are gored; the skirt is 
scant and short in front, and forms a lorig sweeping train 
at the back. The body is plain, with * round waist, nar- 
Yower than those of last winter, ant fastencd at the side 
with a bow or rosette. “Those bands often have long lapels 
at the back. The Princess, or Gabriclio dress, has the body 
and skirt cut in one. These are made quite plain in front 
and on the hips, but with threo box-pleats at tho back. Of 
counse, these are only suitable for high-necked dresses, 
though we have seen an evening dress of corn-colored silk 
cut in this way; the body was square in the neék. Tho 
looped-up skirts over fancy petticoats still Lold their sway 
on the streets; our ladics protesting against the short, 
plain skirt just esca,.og the ground, becanse it looks like 
a school-girl’s. The dress looped up on one side, but 
forming a long train at the back, is very stylish for even- 
ing wear; and the under-skirt need be only of a rich mate- 
rial where the upper skirt opens over it, 

Rovyp Waisrs are still the fashion, worn with bolts. 
Basques are sometimes made, and form a pretty varioty. 
These light bodies, with tho close slocves, have been so 
long worn that it was to be hoped that some folds, or any 
other addition to the dress would be made to relieve the 
stiffness, but the style, because it is aa ugly one, we sup- 
pose, has not changed. 
| Basques are, sometimes, added at the back only. These 
baaques may be made separately from the dress, the body 
put om a narrow band, and then worn, or not, at pleasure. 
The universal belt, or waistband, conceals the ribbon, and 
the basque looks as though it was cut with the Dodice. 

Suxrves are long and nearly close at the hand. Some- 
times a very small epaulet ornaments the sleeve at the top. 

Emprorerr is a good deal used on dresses. Jet and 
other kind of beads are largely employed in this embroi- 
dory. The most remarkable patterns in hand-embroidery 
are the large, double palm-leaves, worked in Algerian silk; 
the applications consist of black velvet bows worked all 
ever with steel beads, and the ends of the bows are finished 
‘off with steel fringe. Pointed straps of black velvet, edged 
all round with small white porcelain beads, are likewise 
fashionable trimmings on dark silk skirts; some straps are 
‘worked in the center with white silk, in imitation of the 

pretty little flower, the periwinkle. 





Corps placed at the bottom of the'skirts, on the shoul- 
ders and sleeves, are ornaments frequently preferred for 
tieh, plain silke. 

Broad Sraives are very fashionable, but very unbecom- 
ing to short, stout figures; and then not one dress-maker 
in a hundred knows how to fit a body with stripes to look 
well, 

Brrprsmaips continue to wear colored flowers or ribbons 

with the white dresses. Blue is the favorite color, though, 
where there are a number of bride maids, they vary the 
colors. 
' Zvenrve Dresses are made either with small berthes, or 
with draperies in the Grecian style. Flounces are certainly 
coming in fashion again: Silk and grenadine dresses, for 
evening wear, ar¢ very generally trimmed round the bot- 
tom of the skirt with ‘a deep flounce, with some device or 
ornament placed above it. Short black lace jackets, with 
out sléeves, are worn over low bodies for evening or dinner 
parties. Someof these jackets are made with a tiny hood 
at the back. The hair is dressed in the Grecian or imperial 
style—high above the forehead. Flowers, entirely made 
of feathers, will be very fashicnable for coiffures this win- 
ter. Artistic jewels, in the Byzantine style, continue to be 
in great favor; the brooch, bracelet, and double clasp for 
the waistband ‘are ‘chosen to match. Clasps of the same 
style, for fastening the draperies of the body and sleeves, 
are also coming tnto fashion again, as in the time of the 
First Empire; and cameos are in great favor. 


Paterors are rather short, sometimes tight to the figure, 

sometimes rather loose, and others are eut at the back 
yery much like.a gentleman’s walking coat, and orna- 
mented with buttons. The styles usually have the addition 
of a waistband. Some have pointed Arab hoods, but these 
are not so general, 
_ Bonners are in a variety of patterns. The plain, round 
Empress crown, the Normandy cap, and the double puffed 
crown, are all popular. There is less trimming than usual 
on the outside of bonnets, but they are made of richer ma- 
terials. Cameos, in imitation of gold coin, chains, etc., are 
all used. The long black veils are, also, much worn, 
Raisin color is popular for both dresses and bonnets. 

Git ORNAMENTS FOR THE Harr have increased to such an 
extent as to become vulgar. Velvet and ribbons are used 
in their place by the best dressed people. Crystal orna- 
ments are as popular as ever. Amongst new trinkets we 
must mention buckles, which have quite changed their 
shape. They are being made high and narrow, but witha 
plate entirely covering the front of them. These are chiefly 
in fine gold and enamel, and in the middle of each is placed 
a cameo or precious stone, or initials in gold.or enamel. 
Most probably these buckles will be worn at balls. Pend- 
ants are more than eyer worn round the neck, and ere 
fastened by velvet, knotted behind, and falling in long ends 
down the skirt. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. r—A Lirriz Grai’s Dress or Dove-CoLorep PopPLN, 
trimmed with black velvet. White undcr-body, black velvet 
waistband and Senorita jacket. Eugenia hat, trimmed with 
Black velvet and cock’s plumes. 

Fic: #.—A Dress For aw Otper Girt, or Buus Six, trim- 
med with blue velvet of a darker shade. Plaited under- 
body of thin muslin. White felt hat, and long ostrich plume. 

Fis. m.—A Larrix Grru’s Dress or Fawn-CoLoreD MERINO, 
trimmed with straps of blue silk. Hat of fawn-color, trim- 
med with blae velvet. 

Fia. 1v.—Sootcn Dass rot 4 Lrrriz Bor.—The skirt is of 
heavy plaid poplin, jacket of black velvet, and sash of gay 
plaid silk. Velvet cap, bordered with ylaid velvet, and 
ornamented with cock’s plumes. 
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“A RAID” ON THE PRESERVES. 








FOR PRITIOOAT: IN APPLICATION. 


PATTERN FOR BODICH: BACK AND FRONT. 











BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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CARRIAGE DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS. 

















ALGERINE PALEDOR CIRCASSIAN PALETOT. 
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NEW STYLES OF BONNETS 
NEW PATTERNS FOR CAPS. 



























































A THOUGHTLESS WORD. 
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PIANO. 
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When like - [ The un ~- __ tried world is aes he- 
When one - + When hope no more each moment 


cy wears the garb of truth, 
a Ni-o-be the heart 
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A ‘THOUGHTLESS WORD. 








ny skies are smiling 0” 
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us: When nev - er yet one thonght of 


ly ’mid its perished treas - ures: When far from hu - man aid we 


lit - tle then our spirits know 
then how bitterly we learn 


lit - tle then our spir-its know 
then how bit-ter-ly we learn 





deep ten-der-ness has stirr’d— 
of com - fort.rarely heard ; 


The e - vils of a thoughtless word. 
The ar- guish of a thoughtless word: 


The e - vils of a thoughtless word. 
The an - guish of a thoughtless word. 
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